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The  method  of  soaking  the  beans,  the  preparation 
of  a  pleasing  sauce,  the  maintenance  of  uniform 
temperature  within  the  tank  to  insure  even  soaking 
— these  are  canning  practices,  which  to  a  greet 
extent,  determine  pork  and  bean  consumption. 

When  a  can  is  sold  in  which  the  beans  are  not 
uniformly  cooked — when  some  are  hard,  soma 
mushy  —  the  packer  of  those  beans  is  plainly 
handicapping  the  popularity  of  his  brand.  If  a 
sauce  lacks  zest — if  the  beans  in  an  opened  can 
lack  a  tasty  appearance — who  can  blame  the 


housewife  if  she  decides  to  change  to  some  other 
brand? 

Inasmuch  as  the  dried  bean  itself  means  so  much  to 
the  quality  of  the  canned  product  .  .  .  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Division  of  our  Research  Department  has  made 
an  intensive  study  concerning  the  proper  selection 
of  the  raw  bean.  This  and  other  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  such  as  data  on  temperature,  soaking,  and  the 
preparation  of  sauces  is  available  for  every  pork 
and  bean  canner.  You  are  urged  to  consult  with  us 
on  any  phase  of  the  subject. 
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V  U.S.Labels 

|yi  CONF 


hroduct 


Proper  packaging  is  among 
the  mo^l  vital  of  merchandising 
problems.  “U.S.”  Salesmen  are  experts 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  labels. 

“U.  S.”  Labels  speed  up  production  because 
they  work  right  on  automatic  labelers. 

Let  us  be  your  label  counsellors. 


The  United  States  Printing  Cc  Lithograph  Co 

r  CINCINNATI  P^OOKLYN  BALTIMORE 

^  55  Beech  St.  OS  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St.  ^ ^ 
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AVARS 
Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 
PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill.  _ 

For  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  and 
HOMINY  as  well  as  Beans. 

WHAT  USERS  SAY 


GROWERS  CHOICE  FRUITS 

AND  \<:  and 

PACKERS  VEGETABLES 

BLOOMFIELD 

ONTARIO 

Oct.  7,  1930. 

Messrs.  Ayars  Machine  Co., 

Salem,  New  Jersey. 

Gentlemen: - 

We  purchased  this  year  one  of  your  New  Perfection  Pea 
and  Beem  Fillers  which  we  operated  this  year  to  our  entire 
satisfaction. 

We  operated  our  machine  at  from  100  to  130  cans  per 
minute  with  excellent  results  both  as  to  fill  aud  absence 
of  waste  and  in  fact  the  writer  saw  one  of  your  machines 
operating  at  185  cans  per  minute  and  doing  good  work. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  your  machine. 

Yours  very  truly, 

BATTER-PURTELLE  CANNERS  LTD. 

J.E.  Baxter,  Manager. 


Manufacturers  or 

Tomato  &  String  Bean 
Fillers 

Tomato  Trimmer,  Cor- 
er  and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Vlners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TOMATO  SEED 


PEA,  BEANS,  CORN 
AND  ALL  SEEDS  USED  BY  THE 
CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


We  are  Headquarters  and  Extensive  Growers 
of  all  varieties  of  Tomatoes  used  by  the 

CANNING  TRADE 

and  are  always  glad  to  quote  prices,  either  for 
prompt  shipment  or  future  delivery,  on 

Bonny  Best,  Chalk’s  Jewel,  Earliana, 
Favorite,  Greater  Baltimore,  John 
Baer,  Matchless,  Red  Rock,  Stone, 
Marglobe,  Red  Head. 

Our  Stocks  are  unsurpassed  for  Earliness,  Uni¬ 
formity  and  Trueness  to  Type  and  are  largely 
used  by  the  most  critical  canners  in  the  trade. 

Stock  Put  Up  To  Suit  The 

Convenience  Of  The  Conner 

JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO, 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmiuion) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 
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NO.  181  DOUBLE-SEAMER 

CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


CLOSING  MACHINES 
REGARDLESS 
OF  OUTPUT 


WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN-MAKERS  REGARDLESS 
OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 
NUMBER  REQUIRED.  SEND  US 
YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS. 
WE  MAY  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 


NO.  817  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


Plants  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 
Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conner s  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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Beet  Canning 
Equipment 


V  ^  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  BEET 

^  STEAMER 

Berlin  Chapman  Beet  Steamers  are  continuous  in  operation  giving 
uniform  blanch  to  all  Beets.  Blanching  time  may  be  varied  by 
series  of  change  gears.  These  steamers  decrease  time  necessary 
for  peeling  and  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant  in  some  cases  as 
high  as  300% 


We  build  Beet  Graders  in  many 
sizes  for  Rough  Grading,  Finish¬ 
ed  Size  Grading  or  for  buying  on 
a  graded  basis.  A  Grader  for 
any  condition  or  size. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  BEET  GRADER 


Berlin  Chapman  Beet  Equipment  is  standard  with  most  beet  canners. 

are  listed  other  beet  machines  not  show. 


Below 


WASHERS  PEELERS 

FINISHED  GRADERS  SLICERS 

SORTING  BELTS  DICERS 

BRINE  TANKS 

SEWERAGE  SEPARATORS 


CUTTERS 

FILLERS 

CONVEYORS 

BRINERS 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

DERLINnUPNAN^ 


BERUNfl 

*canning\# 


VCANNING^  MACHINERY 

Jt  Single  Unit  or  Jt  Complete  Canning  Plant 
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packs 


The  early 


of  colored  berries 
and  fruits  such  as  cherries, 
strawberries,  loganberries,  etc. 
will  look  their  best  and  be  well 
protected  when  packed  in  Continental 
Enamel  Lined  Cans. 

And  the  modern  housewife,  when  she 


opens  the  ean,  will  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fine  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  contents,  and  buy 
again  and  again. 

Pack  for  highest  quality  in  1931, 
and  let  Continental  Cans  and  Service 
help  you  to  meet  the  exacting  demands 
of  modern  merchandising. 


Continental  Can  Company  Inc. 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 


CHICAGO 

BALTIMORE 

DETROIT 

JACKSONVILLE 

DALLAS 

CINCINNATI 

OAKLAND 

JERSEY  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

E.  ST.  LOUIS 

WHEELING 

NEW  ORLEANS 

LOS  ANGELES 

SYRACUSE 

DENVER 

PASSAIC 

ROANOKE 

CLEARING 

NASHVILLE 

SEATTLE 

SAN  JOSE 

BOSTON 

CANONSBURG 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

HURLOCK,  MD. 
HAVANA,  CUBA 

BEDFORD,  VA. 

Better  Packed  in  Tin’’ 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  PostofUce.  Baltimore,  Md., 
«s  second-class  matter. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year . $3.00 

Canada  .....  $4.00 

Foreign  .....  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

By 

The  Trade  Company 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  THE 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use 
the  columns  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 

- ♦ - 

Chicago,  and  why — President  Harding,  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  has  issued  an 
explanation  of  why  the  Convention  will  go  back  to 
Chicago  in  1932,  and  lest  anyone  has  been  misled  by 
our  recent  remarks  upon  this  action,  and  for  fear  any¬ 
one  has  not  seen  the  Association’s  announcement,  we 
republish  it  herewith. 

The  communique,  in  full,  is  as  follows. 

Next  Convention  to  Be  Held  in  Chicago 
Pursuant  to  authority  granted  by  the  last  con¬ 
vention,  President  Harding  has  announced  the  se¬ 
lection  of  Chicago  as  the  convention  city  for  1932, 
and  has  also  recommended  that  the  convention  be 
held  the  week  of  January  25th,  In  making  this 
announcement  President  Harding  stated: 

“Selection  of  the  Stevens  Hotel  as  headquarters 
offers  opportunity  for  canners,  brokers  and  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supply  men  to  be  guests  at  one  hotel. 
Distributors  can  be  accommodated  in  part  at  the 
Stevens,  while  other  hotels  in  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  can  provide  all  additional  rooms  required.  The 
popularity  of  this  arrangement,  facilitating  meet¬ 
ings  and  conferences  and  expediting  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  business  of  all  kinds,  is  shown  by  the 
record  of  room  reservations  for  the  last  six  con¬ 
ventions. 

“At  the  convention  in  Ijouisville  in  1926,  accord¬ 
ing  to  official  records  of  the  Association,  room  as¬ 
signments  to  member  canners  and  to  speakers  and 
government  officials  who  were  guests  numbered 
644.  This  figure  excludes  rooms  assigned  by  the 
Association  to.  distributors  and  those  reserved  for 
members  of  the  Association’s  staff. 

“At  the  convention  in  Atlantic  City  in  1927  the 
assignments,  on  the  same  basis,  numbered  540 
rooms.  The  comparative  figures  for  the  four  con¬ 
ventions  held  in  Chicago  are:  1928,  688  rooms; 


1929,  867  rooms;  1930,  976  rooms,  and  1931,  1,011 
rooms. 

“The  total  number  of  rooms  assigned  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  1931  convention  was  1,125,  this 
number  including  114  rooms  for  distributors  and 
others,  in  addition  to  the  1,021  assigned  to  canner 
members,  speakers  and  guests. 

“Similar  increases,  I  understand,  have  been 
shown  in  the  number  of  reservations  required  for 
brokers  and  members  of  the  machinery  and  supply 
industry. 

“For  these  and  other  reasons  the  facilities  of 
Chicago  appear  to  be  conducive  to  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number.” 

That  vdll  be  sufficient  explanation  for  the  canners 
and  for  the  brokers,  but  in  justice  to  the  machinery 
men,  who  have  been  objectors  to  this  return,  it 
ought  to  be  said  that  they  probably  judge  the  success 
or  failure  of  a  convention  upon  the  number  of  canners, 
or  other  possible  buyers  or  users  of  their  offerings, 
who  visit  the  show  during  the  week. '  That  is  but  nat¬ 
ural,  because  that  is  what  they  are  there  for,  and  the 
reason  they  go  to  the  extremely  heavy  expense  of  put¬ 
ting  on  this  show.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
if  not  today,  it  used  to  be  said  that  the  main  attraction 
of  a  national  convention  is  the  big  show.  So  they  have 
some  reason  for  their  claim.  And  they  were  anything 
but  pleased  at  the  number  of  possible  customers  who 
visited  the  show  last  convention.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  labor  conditions  in  setting  up  and  maintaining  their 
exhibits  were  spoken  of  as  unbearable. 

Of  course,  there  must  have  been  some  real  cause  for 
their  objection  to  Chicago,  because  the  housing  condi- 
itions  for  both  booths  and  visitors  are  ideal,  and  all 
that  could  possibly  be  wished  for ;  and  if  the  machinery 
men  had  done  business,  or  had  had  a  chance  to  do  busi¬ 
ness,  they  would  now  be  the  loudest  in  the  demand  for 
a  return  to  Chicago.  And  they  are  not.  And  this  can¬ 
not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  depression ;  they  say  the 
canners  were  not  there. 

This  is  said  merely  to  justify  the  objection  on  the 
part  of  this  important  branch  of  the  industry — the 
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boys  who  pay  all  the  bills  when  the  canners  need  money 
— and  not  to  promote  argument.  With  this  we  are  done 
with  the  subject.  We  have  had  lots  of  letters,  and  will 
probably  have  more;  but  the  die  has  been  cast,  the 
canners  have  made  the  explanation,  as  given  above,  and 
now  it  but  remains  to  pull  hard  for  the  1932  convention. 

Modification  postponed— Just  about  when 

everybody  had  settled  down  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  big  meat  packers  would  again  become 
a  factor  in  food  distribution,  even  the  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers,  canners,  etc.,  who  had  fought  them,  and  the  rumor 
mill  was  working  overtime  telling  what  it  knows  about 
how  these  packers  will  conduct  this  business,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  spills  the  beans  by  entering  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  against  the  decision  of  Justice  Bailey. 
They  w’aited  just  a  few  days  before  Justice  Bailey’s  de¬ 
cision  would  have  automatically  become  law,  and  too 
late,  of  course,  to  permit  preparation  of  the  case  so 
that  it  might  be  acted  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  be¬ 
fore  its  summer  vacation,  and  so  now  the  appeal  goes 
over  until  this  fall  or  winter.  Trust  the  Government  to 
do  the  fool  thing!  There  seems  to  be  a  jinx  on  every¬ 
thing  it  does  or  has  done  in  the  past  good  many 
months;  it  “muddles”  pretty  nearly  everything.  And 
we  say  this  even  though  you  may  not  agree  that  the 
return  of  the  meat  packers  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
this  industry.  If  they  proved  not  to  be,  then  there  was 
forming  a  move  that  would  have  been  worth  while,  and 
which  would  have  put  them  out  in  a  straightforward, 
legal  way.  We  refer  to  the  passage  of  legislation 
against  them  in  Congress,  whereas  this  Consent  Decree 
was  the  biggest  farce  ever  entered  under  the  name  of 
law.  Now  there  can  be  no  chance  to  see  what  the  big 
packers  can  do  or  how  they  would  have  done  it  until 
practically  next  season.  The  rumor  factoiy,  or  parties 
at  interest,  had  spread  all  sorts  of  fantastic  tales  of 
how  the  meat  packers  would  put  out  canned  foods  on 
consignment,  the  canners  to  be  paid  for  the  goods  only 
when  and  if  sold,  and  then  at  a  commission  or  discount 
amounting  to  as  much  as  17  per  cent.  Undoubtedly  it 
was  only  a  smoke  screen  to  blind  the  public  and  preju¬ 
dice  it  against  the  meat  packers,  for  the  originators  of 
the  story  knew  nothing  definitely.  How  could  they, 
when  undoubtedly  the  meat  packers  themselves  knew 
nothing  about  their  final  plans.  We  may  flatter  them 
as  being  better  business  men  than  they  are,  but  at  least 
in  the  past  they  were  not  such  as  leap  before  they  look, 
and  they  did  not  know  what  the  outcome  of  their  effort 
would  be.  There  was  always  this  danger,  that  someone 
would  throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  works,  and  now 
the  Government  has  done  it. 

If  they  had  but  let  March  pass  by,  then  the  packers 
would  have  been  free  to  proceed,  and  the  w'orld  would 
have  known  what  their  intentions  are  and  how  they 
intend  to  take  a  hand  in  supplying  food  to  the  people. 
We  still  believe  that  they  w'ould  have  bought  huge 
quantities  of  canned  foods  of  every  kind;  distributed 
these  through  the  immense  number  of  meat  markets 
in  the  country,  and  thus  brought  another  great  selling 
force  to  the  assistance  of  this  industry  in  distributing 
canned  foods.  If  they  had  done  this  it  would  have  been 
of  immense  immediate  value  to  the  industry,  and  never 
before  was  it  as  badly  needed  as  right  now.  Now  any 
possibility  of  this  is  indefinitely  postponed. 

We  have  before  pointed  out  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  Government  in  this  Consent  Decree  case.  If  these 


meat  packers  were  willing  to  spend  such  tremendous 
sums  of  money  to  get  back  into  the  food  distribution 
business,  they  must  have  expected  to  sell  food  at  lower 
prices  than  the  present  system.  We  are  not  advocating 
lower  food  prices,  as  they  are  low  enough  now;  but 
lower  food  prices  are  of  advantage  and  of  very  keen  in¬ 
terest  to  the  general  consuming  public,  especially  now 
in  the  terribly  depressed  condition  of  their  finances, 
due  to  unemployment.  The  Government  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  consuming  public.  What  are  the  people 
going  to  say  when  they  realize  that  the  Government  is 
fighting  to  keep  them  from  this  lower  priced  food  ?  If 
the  packers  can  give  them  cheaper  food,  then  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  ought  to  be  fighting  for,  and  not  against,,  the 
packers. 

The  answer  will  be  the  danger  of  a  great  food  trust. 
And  that  is  such  pure  “bunk”  as  to  be  unworthy  of  a 
moment’s  consideration.  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
make  a  food  trust  of  that  kind,  and  no  one  ever  will  be. 
But  these  big  operators  keep  the  little  ones  from  goug-  I 
ing  the  public,  just  as  these  big  meat  packers  did  be¬ 
fore  they  were  estopped  by  the  Consent  Decree.  Men 
or  an  industry  do  not  complain  of  a  competitor  who 
sells  at  higher  prices ;  they  fight  only  when  they  fear 
or  know  that  their  enemy  will  undersell  them.  From 
the  public  standpoint  this  Government  action  is  not 
friendly,  to  say  the  least,  and  it  is  disappointing  to  this 
industry. 

MEETING  TIDEWATER  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

The  Tidewater  Canners  Association,  which  was 
formed  in  February  through  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Mr.  C.  F.  Unruh,  of  Kinsale,  Va.,  had  a  very 
enthusiastic  meeting  in  the  Court  House  at  Tappahan- 
nock  on  March  18th,  and  about  100  were  in  attendance. 
The  officers  presiding  were : 

President,  R.  L.  Griffith,  Hague,  Va. 

Vice-President,  R.  E.  Dobyns,  Monaskon,  Va. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Z.  C.  Dameron,  Kinsale,  Va. 
The  speakers  at  the  convention  were  Dr.  C.  B.  White, 
chief  of  the  Food  Control  Laboratory,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  spoke  on  “Planned 
Requirements  for  Standard  Canned  Tomatoes  Under 
the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment  to  the  U.  S.  Pure  Food 
Laws. 

L.  B.  Deitrick,  of  V.  P.  I.,  marketing  specialist  of  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  LeRoy  V.  Strasburger,  director  of  the  Technical 
Service  Department  of  the  Metal  Package  Corporation, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  who  put  on  a  demonstration  of  sam¬ 
pling  canned  tomatoes,  showing  what  requirements 
were  necessary  to  have  them  classifled  as  standard 
grade,  as  to  color,  solidity,  peeling  and  waste,  fill  and 
cooling. 

Representatives  from  the  Virginia  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  attended  the  convention  and  tendered  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  an  invitation  to  unite  with  their  Association  for 
purposes  of  better  state  co-operation  and  better  mar¬ 
keting. 

The  Virginia  Association  was  represented  by  its 
President,  B.  R.  Ikenberrj’^;  its  Vice-President,  C.  D. 
Price;  its  Secretary,  F.  W.  Brugh,  and  its  Treasurer, 
J.  S.  Price. 

The  Tidewater  Association  is  composed  of  members 
from  Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  Lancaster,  King 
George,  Richmond,  Essex,  Middlesex  and  King  William 
counties. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Lard  Pail  Equipment 

We  build  a  full  line  of  ma- 
chinery  for  the  economical 
production  of  straight  and 
tapered  lard  pails  and  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  details  on 
request. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO.  g 


BROOKLYN 
.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


’  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
i>ales  Ujpce  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Let  the  Hydro  Geared  Grader 
take  all  your  troubles  off  your 
hands. 

The  Hydro  Geared  Grader  is 
fool  proof.  Just  start  it  in  the 
morning  and  know  that  it  will 
grade  your  peas  accurately, 
with  no  further  attention  all 
day. 

We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  of 
many  satisfied  users,  and  you 
can  ask  THEM. 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— A^o  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


■*;.  iirSVftli 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO 


SUCCESSORS  TO 

6E0.W.  ZASTROW 
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Crops  and  Their  Treatments 

\  Summary  of  Talks  Given  at  Second  Annual  Ohio  Canners  Conference  Held  at 

Ohio  State  University,  February  17-20,  1931. 


(Continued  from  last  week) 


RESULTS  OF  VARIETY  AND  STRAIN  TESTS  OF 
CANNING  VEGETABLES 

By  Roy  Magruder, 

Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

My  purpose  in  presenting  this  subject  will  be  to  give  our  Ohio 
results  on  the  1930  strain  test  of  Detroit  dark  red  beets  and) 
then  to  briefly  point  out  the  outstanding  pieces  of  work  on  other- 
crops  from  other  states. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  results  of  variety  and 
strain  tests  are  likely  to  be  limited  in  scope  of  applicability 
due  to  differences  in  soil  type,  length  of  growing  season,  cli¬ 
matic  condition,  disease  and  insect  pests  present,  etc.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  variety  of  Kentucky  field  or  sweet  cheese  pumpkin, 
which  is  extensively  grown  in  the  southern  half  of  Ohio  and  In¬ 
diana  for  canning  purposes,  is  unsuited  for  northern  and  west¬ 
ern  New  York,  because  the  growing  season  there  is  too  short 
to  allow  it  to  produce  a  mature  crop.  Many  other  examples 
could  be  cited,  all  of  which  emphasize  the  importance  and  value 
of  having  such  tests  conducted  in  all  the  important  canning  crop 
production  regions  of  the  state. 

1930  Beets 

For  a  number  of  years  the  station  has  been  conducting  tests 
of  strains  of  beet  for  canning  purposes.  A  report  has  been 
made  each  year  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Agriculture  and  Seed 
Committee  of  the  Ohio  Canners  Association.  A  mimeograpphed 
copy  of  the  1930  results  may  be  secured  from  him  or  from  the 
Experiment  Station. 

Twenty-nine  samples  of  seed  were  secured  from  thirteen  beet 
seed  growers  and  distributors  or  distributors  in  the  United 
States.  All  were  given  identical  treatment  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Since  color  is  more  important  than  any  of  the  other  fac¬ 
tors  from  a  canning  standpoint,  one  hundred  roots  from  each 
strain  were  cut  horizontally  and  a  record  made  of  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  white  to  colored  zones  and  of  the  relative  hue  of  the 
growth  rings  or  zones.  Roots  with  white  zones  that  are  equal 
or  greater  in  width  than  the  colored  zones  are  objectionable, 
since  they  fail  to  color  up  when  canned.  Roots  with  dark  red 
colored  zones  were  rated  higher  than  those  with  dark  purple 
colored  zones. 

Taking  into  account  the  percentage  of  roots  with  white  zones 
and  also  the  percentage  of  purple  fleshed  beets,  the  following 
is  the  ranking  of  the  first  ten  strains  in  the  test: 


Rank  Seedsman  Lot  No. 

1  . S.  M.  Ferry  43106 

2  . D.  M.  Ferry  42172 

3  . C.  C.  Morse  9011 

4  . D,  N.  Ferry  48427 

5  . C.  C.  Morse  40-19  0  8 

6  . J.  M.  Lupton  E 

7  . C.  C.  Morse  9013 

8  . J.  B.  Rice  4272 

9  . Aabling  191  ss 

10 . Assoc.  Seed  Gr.  No.  2 


All  three  of  the  Morse  strains  had  small,  slender,  frilled 
foliage,  and  the  roots,  although  nearly  round  when  sm^l,  were 
inclined  to  be  square  or  tankard  shape  when  mature  and  smaller 
than  the  other  lot  in  the  trial.  Lot  9013  was  very  small.  The 
flesh  was  dark  red  in  color,  and  when  zones  the  light  or  white 
zones  were  much  narrower  than  the  surrounding  colored  zones. 
These  strains  have  promise  as  a  baby  beet,  but  because  of  their 
smaller  size  when  mature  will  probably  not  produce  as  large  a 
tonnage  per  acre  for  cutting  or  dicing  as  will  the  larger  sized 
strains.  Stocks  of  the  same  type  were  secured  from  four  other 
seedsmen,  so  this  type  is  anparently  being  commercially  dis¬ 
tributed. 

The  new  strains  of  beets  that  have  been  developed  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  -Station  again  w-ere  superior  in  flesh  color  to  the 
commercial  strains  in  the  test,  and  the  most  promising  has 


been  released  to  the  J.  M.  Lupton  Co.,  Mattituck,  L,  I.,  New 
York,  for  increase.  Seed  in  commercial  quantities  will  be  avail¬ 
able  from  the  1932  grown  crop,  although  small  samples  for  pre¬ 
liminary  trial  may  be  secured  sooner. 

Sweet  Corn 

The  present  trend  in  sweet  corn  is  to  compare  the  new  hy¬ 
brids  that  are  coming  fi-om  the  inbreeding  work  with  the  best 
of  the  commercial  strains.  Ohio  has  not  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  sweet  corn  improvement  program,  although  a  limit^ 
amount  of  work  has  been  done  at  Columbus.  Several  of  the 
Experiment  Stations  have  progressed  far  enough  in  their  work 
to  have  available  hybrids  in  small  quantity  for  testing,  and  it 
would  seem  desirable  that  these  be  tested  under  Ohio  condi¬ 
tions. 

Results  from  Maryland  indicate  that  they  have  a  hybrid 
which  has  given  a  35-71  per  cent  increase  in  yield  over  their 
best  commercial  strains  of  Stowell’s  Evergreen,  Dr.  Lind- 
strom,  of  Iowa,  at  the  recent  National  Canners  Association, 
showed  that  by  using  an  inbred  line  as  one  parent  and  a  commer¬ 
cial  variety  as  the  other  parent  it  was  possible  to  increase  the 
yield  from  30-40  per  cent.  In  all  of  this  hybrid  materitd  the  great 
uniformity  in  maturity  is  an  outstanding  feature.  Better  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  ears  may  be  har\'estedi  at  one  time.  Illinois 
and  Indiana  are  also  working  on  strains  of  Evergreen,  and  in 
the  next  few  years  will  have  several  hybrids  foB  distribution. 

The  Indiana  station  has  produced  hybrids  between  inbred 
strains  of  Golden  Bantam  that  have  outyielded  the  best  com¬ 
mercial  strains  when  grown  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  New 
York.  In  1930  the  increases  over  the  best  commercial  strains 
ranged  from  47-98  per  cent. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  conducted  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  yield  and  canning  test  of  31  varieties  and  strains  of  yellow 
sweet  corn  in  1930  at  Geneva.  All  varieties  were  planted  in 
hills  three  feet  apart  each  way,  and  a  canning  test  was  made 
of  each  variety  and  strain  and  the  number  of  cans  per  acre  cal¬ 
culated. 

The  first  variety  to  mature  was  Golden  Early,  from  the  Sioux 
City  Seed  Co.,  but  the  yield  was  low  and  the  quality  poor.  The 
latest  varieties  to  mature  were  Golden  Sunrise  from  Landreth, 
Bantam  Evergreen  from  Associated  and  Golden  Evergreen  from 
Leonard  and  Rogers.  There  was  a  27-day  interval  between  the 
earliest  and  latest  maturing  varieties. 

The  canner  is  more  interested  in  cans  per  acre  than  in  tons  of 
green  com  per  acre.  In  terms  of  cans  per  acre  the  leading  ten 
commercial  varieties  rank  as  follows: 

1.  Golden  Sunrise,  Landreth. 

2.  Bantam  Evergreen,  Asso.  S.  Gr. 

3.  Golden  Giant,  Big  Stone. 

4.  Golden  Evergreen,  Rogers. 

5.  Whipple’s  Early  Yellow,  Asso.  S.  Gr. 

6.  Golden  Giant,  C.  S.  Clark. 

7.  Burbank  Bantam,  Rogers. 

8.  Golden  Evergreen,  Leonard. 

9.  Whipple’s  Early  Yellow,  Rice. 

10.  Golden  Giant,  Rice. 

There  were,  of  course,  the  larger  eared  varieties  in  the  test. 
Better  yields  of  the  smaller  varieties  could  have  been  obtained 
by  planting  the  hills  closer  together. 

Five  of  the  Indiana  hybrids  between  inbred  strains  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  test,  and  four  of  them  ranked  in  the  first  five  for 
number  of  cans  per  acre. 

The  canned  samples  were  also  graded  for  quality,  and  in  this 
respect  the  first  eight  strains  ranked  as  follows: 

1.  Golden  Sunshine,  Sioux  City. 

2.  Hybrid  18,  Ind.  Exp.  Sta. 

3.  Hybrid  12,  Ind.  Ex.  Sta. 

4.  Golden  Bantam,  Ferry. 

5.  Golden  Sunshine,  Rice. 

6.  Hybrid  x,  Ind.  Exp.  Sta. 

7.  Hybrid  19,  Ind.  Exp.  Sta. 

8.  Bantam  Evergreen,  ? 
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Illustration  of  Filler  Completely  Taken  Apart 
tor  Cleaning 


T«  AO 


HANSEN  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 


MARK 


CEDARBURG, 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boot 
Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet  Topper 
Hans^  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 


Manufacturers  ot 

Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


WISCONSIN 


Hansen  Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Filler 


It  takes  “speedy”  machinery  these  days  to 
keep  the  production  costs  down,  especially 
when  filling  small  sized  cans. 

Hansen  Sanitary  Corn  and  Liquid  Fillers 
have  filling  capacity  upwards  to  200  cans 
per  minute.  These  Hansen  Fillers  have  so 
few  parts  and  are  so  well  balanced  that  ap¬ 
parently  they  idle  along  at  highest  speeds, 
filling  each  can  accurately  and  all  cans 
uniformly. 

There  is  no  wasting  of  corn  by  Hansen 
Fillers.  Their  construction  is  such  that  they 
cannot  leak.  In  absence  of  cans  the  Filler 
automatically  stops,  thereby  preventing 
spill. 

A  positive  can  feed  and  smooth  can  de¬ 
livery  are  necessary  when  operating  at  high 
speeds.  All  Hansen  Fillers  are  equipped 
with  the  farnous  Hansen  can-feed  worm 
and  the  discharge  discs  are  worm-gear 
driven.  What  could  be  smoother? 


Hansen  Sanitary  Corn  and  Liquid  Fillers 
are  ideal  for  filling  Corn,  Soups,  Apple¬ 
sauce,  and  many  other  products.  The 
Filler  for  minimum  sized  cans  is  adaptable 
for  filling  all  sizes  from  number  fifty-fives 
to  number  threes  inclusive.  Another  Filler 
is  built  especially  for  number  ten  cans. 


Hansen  HIGH  SPEED  Com  and  Liquid  Fillers 
have  been  operated  by  five  canning  companies  for 
two  years  at  speeds  from  195  to  250  cans  per  minute. 
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The  Indiana  hybrids  which  were  high  in  yield  w’ere  also  high 
in  quality.  The  two  strains  of  Golden  Sunshine  were"  not  high 
in  yield,  however. 

Tomatoes 

The  highest  yield  of  tomatoes  depends  largely  upon  the  length 
of  the  growing  season.  In  short  seasons  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer 
or  some  variety  of  that  type  will  produce  the  largest  yields, 
since  they  mature  the  bulk  of  their  crop  before  frost  kills  the 
vines.  Vvith  longer  growing  seasons  the  Greater  Baltimore  and 
Marglobe  types  produce  heavier  yields  than  the  Bonny  Best 
group.  John  Baer  has  given  best  results  in  the  New  York  tests 
and  the  Greater  Baltimore  in  Maryland  and  Indiana. 

Marglobe  requires  about  the  same  length  of  time  to  reach  the 
peak  of  production  as  Greater  Baltimore,  which  is  from  two  to 
three  weeks  later  than  Bonny  Best.  As  a  result  of  25  tests 
conducted  for  a  perior  of  three  years  in  Maryland,  it  was  found 
that  Marglobe  gave  better  yields  than  Greater  Baltimore  in  the 
coastal  plain  section,  while  Greater  Baltimore  gave  better  re¬ 
sults  in  the  Piedmont  section  than  Marglobe.  Marglobe  pro¬ 
duced  more  cases  per  ton  of  raw  stock  than  Greater  Baltimore. 
At  Lafayette,  Ind.,  in  1929,  the  average  of  four  strains  of 
Greater  Baltimore  type  was  3.6  tons  more  per  acre  than  the  av¬ 
erage  of  five  strains  of  Marglobe. 

Because  of  its  resistance  to  fusarium  wilt,  nail-head  spot  and 
leaf  spot  diseases,  Marglobe  is  of  particular  value  in  localities 
and  in  seasons  when  these  diseases  are  prevalent. 

Pumpkin  and  Squash 

We  are  indebted  to  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  for  the 
following  results  from  their  1930  variety  and  strain  trial  of 
pumpkin  and  squash. 

They  found  that  they  could  obtain  the  same  consistency  of 
canned  product  as  is  canned  in  the  Northwest  by  using  the  same 
variety.  Furthermore,  it  was  learned  that  consistency  of  the 
canned  product  depend  upon  the  starch  and  soluble  solids  con¬ 
tents  of  the  raw  product.  Varieties  such  as  Golden  Delicious 
and  Golden  Hubbard  squash,  that  have  a  high  starch  content, 
were  found  to  produce  such  a  stiff  consistency  in  the  cooked 
product  that  it  was  difficult  to  pump  through  a  filling  machine. 
When  canned  the  material  was  so  firm  that  it  could  be  cut  like 
I  heese.  Varieties  with  a  low  starch  and  insoluble  solids  content 
like  Connecticut  field  pumpkn  and  Boston  marrow  squash,  pro¬ 
duced  a  canned  product  of  low  consistency,  even  the  large  per¬ 
centage  of  water  in  the  raw  product  was  pressed  out  before  por- 
cessing. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  percentage  of  starch  and  insoluble 
solids  in  the  raw  product  was  more  important  in  determining 
number  of  cans  per  acre  than  was  yield  of  raw  product  in  tons 
per  acre.  Connecticut  field  pumpkin  produced  15.6  tons  fruit 
per  acre,  which  contained  1.25  per  cent  starch,  or  .19  tons  of 
starch.  Golden  Delicious  squash  produced  7.55  tons  fruit  per 
acre,  which  contained  5.11  per  cent  starch,  or  .38  ton  cf  starch, 
or  twice  as  much  as  Connecticut  field.  In  cans  per  acre  Connec¬ 
ticut  field  produced  8,278  and  Golden  9,966.  Thus,  even  though 
the  Connecticut  field  variety  produced  twice  as  many  tons  of 
fruit  per  acre,  the  Golden  Delicious  pi'oduced  24  per  cent  more 
cans  per  acre.  Other  comparisons  of  like  nature  are  available 
in  the  detailed  data,  which  show  the  importance  of  starch  con¬ 
tent. 

The  six  strains  of  squash  tested  contained  the  following  per¬ 


centages  of  starch: 

Golden  Hubbard  . 11.25  per  cent 

Delicious  .  9.00  per  cent 

Golden  Delicious  .  5.11  percent 

Warren  .  3.06  per  cent 

Boston  Marrow  (Robinson) . 72  percent 

Boston  Marrow  (Gill) . 21  per  cent 

Ten  varieties  and  strains  of  pumpkin  contained  the  following 
percentages  of  starch: 

Per  Cent 

1.  Ohio  Cheese . : . 3.38 

2.  Large  Cheese  (O.  ,S.) . 3.37 

3.  Golden  Oblong  . 2.19 

4.  Dinter  Luxury  . 1.84 

5.  Calhoun  . 1.78 

6.  Kentucky  Field . 1.73 

7.  Large  Cheese  (N.  S.) . 1.60 

8.  Orange  Winter  Luxury . 1.55 

9.  Small  Sugar  . 1.54 

10.  Connecticut  Field  . 1.25 


Other  factors  besides  consistency,  such  as  flavor  and  color,  are 
important  in  producing  a  high  quality  canned  product.  It  was 
found  that  the  water  pressed  out  of  “wet”  varietes  of  pumpkin 
and  squash  contained  large  percentage  of  sugars  and  flavoring 
materials.  In  order  to  produce  a  good  flavored  product  of  the 


proper  consistency  it  is  suggested  that  the  “wet”  varieties  be 
blended  or  mixed  with  some  of  the  “dry”  varieties. 

It  would,  of  course,  simplify  matters  if  a  variety  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  that  would  give  the  proper  consistency,  color,  flavor  and 
other  essentials  for  a  high  quality  pack.  Work  on  such  a  variety 
has  been  in  progress  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  The  Ohio 
cheese  variety  mentioned  above  w'as  grown  from  seed  supplied 
by  the  station,  and  the  starch  percentage  indicates  that  it  was 
promising.  Work  on  the  variety  to  date  has  been  confined  to 
improving  the  flesh  color  and  texture,  and  in  these  respects  it 
is  superior  to  most  commercial  stock.  Unfortunately,  the 
drought  prevented  the  production  of  seed  for  distribution  pur¬ 
poses. 

Spinach 

As  a  result  of  extensive  variety  and  canning  trials  with 
spinach,  Maryland  recommends  the  use  of  Viroflay,  Thick  Leaved 
Round  and  King  of  Denmark  for  a  spring  crop  in  order  to  get 
high  yield  and  good  quality  in  the  canned  product.  They  are  all 
flat-leaved  varieties  and  mature  in  the  order  given.  They  also 
produce  seed  stalks  in  the  same  order,  so  Viroflay  should  be  sown 
first  in  order  to  mature  the  crop  before  seeders  appear.  Because 
of  its  quick  growth  Viroflay  may  be  sown  later  in  the  fall  and 
still  make  a  better  yield  than  the  other  two  varieties.  Where 
blight  is  troublesome  on  the  fall  grown  crops,  Virginia  Savoy 
is  recommended. 

String  Beans 

Recent  tests  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that  Stringless  Green  Refugee  produced  heavier  yields  with 
fewer  pickings  than  Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod.  Stringless 
Refugee  Wax  outyielded  Improved  Kidney  Wax.  These  tests 
were  conducted  for  tw'o  years  under  actual  canning  factory  pro¬ 
duction  conditions. 

OXYGEN,  VITAMINS  AND  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  CANNED  FOODS 

Bn  E.  F.  Kohman. 

Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Everp  raw  vegetable  and  fruit  is  a  living  thing.  Life  pro¬ 
cesses  are  continually  taking  place.  These  processes  are  some¬ 
what  different  after  harvesting  than  while  still  growing  in  the 
fields.  Such  activity  in  vegetables  and  fruits  is  commonly  des¬ 
ignated  as  the  respipratory  process,  in  that  it  closely  resembles 
the  respiratory  process,  or  breathing,  in  animals.  The  resem¬ 
blance  is  in  the  fact  that  in  both  cases  oxygen  is  utilized  and 
carbon  dioxide  is  evolved.  In  other  words,  a  certain  amount  of 
tissue  is  burned  or  oxidized.  To  illustrate,  when  asparagus 
stalks  are  cut  on  an  ordinary  summer’s  day  this  process  may  re¬ 
sult  in  the  oxidation  or  burning  of  approximately  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  asparagus  per  hour. 

When  the  oxygen  supply  is  cut  off  in  an  animal,  such  as  when 
he  is  submerged  under  water,  life  will  persist  until  the  oxygen 
reserve  in  the  blood  stream  is  all  consumed.  If  vegetables  or 
fruits  are  in  a  similar  manner  submerged  under  water,  they  too 
will  consume  all  the  oxygen  within  their  tissues.  In  the  case 
of  vegetables  and  fruits,  life  does  not  end  with  this,  however, 
since  they  are  able  to  extract  oxygen  from  some  of  their  tissues. 
This,  in  time  creates  abnormal  reactions  and  by-products,  which 
in  certain  instances  may  be  desirable,  and  in  others  undesirable. 

This  life  process  is  utilized  in  the  canning  of  fruits  to  free 
them  of  oxygen,  since  it  has  been  found  that  oxygen  is  detri¬ 
mental  in  canning.  In  this  sense  apples  are  virtually  drowned 
before  canning  by  submerging  them  in  a  weak  salt  solution  until 
the  oxygen  within  their  tissues  is  consumed.  The  salt  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  apples  from  darkening  during  this  treatment. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  principle  employed  to  eliminate 
oxygen  in  the  canning  of  various  products.  Fruits  are  also, 
after  being  sealed  into  the  can,  passed  through  an  exhaust  box, 
which  drives  out  oxygen  that  might  be  in  the  can.  In  the  can¬ 
ning  of  vegetables  they  are  immersed  in  water  near  the  boilingi 
point  in  the  blanching  process.  This  rapid  heating  quickly 
drives  out  oxygen  in  the  vegetables.  Since  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  canned  promptly  after  harv’esting,  before  oxidation 
of  the  vitamins  can  take  place,  and  because  these  various  steps 
are  taken  to  eliminate  oxygen,  the  vitamins  are  effectively  pre¬ 
served  in  canning.  The  result  is  that  canned  foods  may  be 
richer  in  vitamin  content  than  the  same  foods  when  purchased 
on  the  market  and  home  cooked,  since  the  time  necessary  for 
distributing  such  produce  on  the  market  is  many  times  greater 
than  the  time  necessary  for  haiwesting  them  for  canning  pur¬ 
poses. 

Even  the  foods  that  we  eat  raw,  such  as  lettuce  and  celery, 
or  raw  fruits  that  are  held  for  a  considerable  time,  lose  an  ap- 
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The  MORRAL  CORN 
HUSKING  MACHINE 

EITHER  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE 

The  Fastest  and  Best  Husker  in  Use 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
180  ears  per  minute. 


THE  MILFORD  CANNING  COMPANY 
Milford,  Illinois 

MORRAL  BROTHERS  January  2Tth,  1931. 

Morral,  Ohio 
Gentlemen : 

The  twelve  Morral  Double  Huskers  which  we  installed  last  season  pave 
us  very  satisfactory  results.  In  fact,  we  were  so  impressed  with  their  koo<1 
work  that  we  are  ordering  thirteen  additional  of  your  latest  model  double 
husker  to  be  installed  for  the  1931  season. 

This  we  think,  in  itself,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  our  confidence  in  the 
Morral  Double  Husker. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  MILFORD  CANNING  CO. 

CHC:MH  Per  C.  H.  Chittam 

It  will  Pay  you  to  write  at  once  for  catalogue  -  B  ■  giving  Jull 
description  of  the  machines  we  manufacture,  also  get  our  prices 
and  list  of  users  before  you  place  your  order. 


Morral  Brothers 


Morral,  Ohio 


BKOWir  Booas  rOUHBBT  B 
MACHIBB  CO.,  Bta. 
Blamilton,  Ont.,  Oanate 
Sola  Agranta  for  Canada 


Landreth’s  Certified  Tomato  Seeds 


We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  our  new  crop  of— 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO  SEED  grown  by  us  under  the  supervision,  and 
officially  inspected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  are  priv¬ 
ileged  in  being  the  first  seed  growers  to  offer  seeds  of  Tomato,  each  package  of  which 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  respects  excellency  of  stock,  purity  of  type  and  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
supply  of  course  is  not  unlimited  but  we  can  offer  until  sold  certified  seed  of-- 

Marglobe 

undoubtedly  the  best  of  all  recent  introductions,  similar  to  the  Globe  but  larger; 
more  productive,  smooth  and  red.  The  perfect  tomato  for  canning. 

Bonny  Best 

Early,  smooth,  red  and  productive;  a  continuous  bearer  and  excellent  for  canning. 

Greater  Baltimore 

A  heavy  fruit  bearing  variety;  earlier  and  more  productive  than  the  Stone.  Fruits 
large,  solid,  round,  red  and  free  from  blemish.  An  ideal  canning  variety. 

We  are  also  the  introducers  of  Landreth’s  Red  Rock,  The  Bloomsdale,  The 
Delaware  Beauty  The  Landreth,  and  several  other  varieties.  These  varieties  are 
unsurpassed. 


FOUNDED  1784 

147  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


D.  Landreth  Seed  Company  PENNSYLVANIA 


Manufacturers 
Corn  Husking'  Machines 
Com  Cnttinr  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Cora 
Whole  Orain  Cora  Cutters 
Bahelin^  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 
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preciable  portion  of  their  vitamin  content,  particularly  vitamin 
C.  It  thus  happens  that  many  canned  foods  may  be  much 
richer  in  vitamins  than  these  raw  foods.  For  example  canned 
peas  are  much  richer  in  each  of  the  vitamins  A,  B  and  C  than 
are  head  lettuce,  apples  or  celery  hearts.  Except  for  one  of 
the  vitamin  B  fractions,  the  same  thinp  may  be  said  for  canned 
greens,  such  as  spinach  and  turnip  greens.  If  canned  pineapple 
or  canned  peas  are  served  on  head  lettuce  in  a  salad,  they  are 
a  richer  source  of  either  of  the  vitamins  A,  B  or  C  than  the  head 
lettuce.  The  following  are  probably  the  outstanding  reasons 
for  this  condition: 

1.  Vegetables  and  fruits  are  canned  promptly  after  har¬ 
vesting. 

2.  Oxygen  is  avoided  in  canning  in  a  manner  not  possible 
in  other  methods  of  food  distribution  and  preparation. 

3.  Canning  stabilizes  vegetables  and  fruits  and  thus  permits 
their  distribution  in  an  unimpaired  form  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places. 

FACTORS  WHICH  INFLUENCE  THE  YIELD  AND 
QUALITY  OF  CABBAGE  \.l 

By  Robert  Young.  » 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  survey  and  experiments 
which  were  carried  on  last  year  in  the  kraut  cabbage  section  of 
the  state.  For  the  benefit  of  those  whd  are  not,  I  might  say 
that  some  of  the  kraut  packers  of  the  state  formed  a  fellowship 
here  at  the  university.  I,  being  from  Oklahoma  and  not  know- 
ii^  much  about  cabbage,  came  up  to  work  on  the  following  as¬ 
signment.  Dr.  Brown  had  most  of  the  work  outlined,  and  the 
thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  go  to  work.  I  went  to  see  the  con¬ 
tractors  at  each  of  the  kraut  plants  to  gain  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  from  them  aa  I  could  as  to  the  whats,  whys  and  whens  of 
their  cabbage  crop.  All  the  kraut  cabbage  must  go  to  the  kraut 
factories,  so  we  had  a  fair  check  as  to  the  yields. 

At  four  of  the  co-operating  kraut  plants  we  put  out  fertilizer 
experiments.  There  were  two  tests  at  each  of  these  places, 
making  a  total  of  eight  fertilizer  experiments. 

Most  of  the  information  we  collected  in  the  survey  had  to  do 
with  yield  rather  than  quality.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
much  about  quality  in  kraut  cabbage,  and  no  one  seems  much 
concerned  about  it;  but  I  shall  try  to  give  a  few  of  the  factors 
that,  I  think,  are  essential  for  quality.  Quality  would  depend 
on  some  seven  factors. 

1.  Firmness  of  head. 

2.  Tenderness. 

3.  Leaves  well  wrapped  around  head. 

4.  Mild  flavor. 

8.  Freshness. 

6.  Size  and  length  of  core. 

7.  Size  of  head. 

I  think  inadequate  attention  has  been  given  to  quality  in  mak¬ 
ing  kraut.  Many  times  the  quality  of  the  cabbage  has  been  low 
and  the  resulting  poor  quality  of  kraut  has  been  blamed  on  other 
factors,  when,  in  reality,  it  was  due  to  strong  flavored  loose 
headed  cabbage. 

Several  factors  which  influence  the  quality  of  kraut  cabbage 
are: 

1.  Climate.  3.  Type  of  soil. 

2.  Variety.  4.  Fertilizers. 

5.  Cultural  practices. 

We  cannot  do  much  about  the  climate,  because  if  it  does  not 
rain  we  just  can’t  help  that,  but  we  can  do  something  about  the 
other  factors  which  influence  the  quality.  Much  depends  upon 
the  variety  of  the  cabbage.  In  this  instance  there  are  several 
varieties  which  are  disease  resistant  and  so  are  favored  by  the 
kraut  packer.  There  is  room  for  much  selection  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  these  varieties.  The  type  of  plant  and  the  time  of 
heading  vary  greatly.  If  the  majority  does  not  head  at  the  same 
time  it  causes  the  farmer  more  work  in  going  over  the  field 
many  more  times  and  results  in  a  poorer  quality  product,  be¬ 
cause  the  farmer  will  let  the  field  go  until  some  of  the  heads 
have  burst  and  some  of  the  heads  will  be  too  green,  making  the 
whole  a  variable  lot. 

Fertilizers  certainly  have  an  effect.  If  there  is  insufficient 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  to  keep  the  plant  in  a  rapid  growing  con¬ 
dition  the  head  will  have  a  tendency  to  become  tough  and  bitter. 
Soils  containing  plenty  of  nitrates  are  reported  to  produce  a 
better  and  more  solid  head.  An  oversupply  of  nitrates  will 
cause  a  loose  head. 

The  size  of  the  head  has  an  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  product;  Large  heads  make  a  longer  cut  kraut,  which  is 
desirable.  The  cost  of  cutting  a  ton  of  kraut  from  large  heads 
is  less  than  cutting  a  ton  from  small  ones,  because  of  the 


smaller  number  to  be  cored  and  trimmed.  The  quality  of  cab¬ 
bage  is  in  many  ways  correlated  with  yield  in  that  if  a  large 
yield  is  produced  the  heads  will  be  large  and  solid. 

I  shall  present  some  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  survey  re¬ 
garding  the  yield.  I  realize  that  last  summer  was  very  dry, 
and  that  these  results  would  not  hold  in  a  normal  year,  but  they 
will  throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  and  although  we  do  not 
want  another  year  like  the  last  one,  we  would  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  if  we  did  have  one. 

Records  were  secured  from  1,907  acres  on  37.5  farms.  Tests 
to  indicate  the  acidity,  nitrate  and  phosphate  content  of  soils 
were  made  on  each  of  these  farms. 

One  of  the  main  questions  raised  by  the  farmers  wherever  I 
went  this  last  summer  was,  “Is  the  fertilizer  paying?”  Soils 
on  which  225  pounds  or  more  of  fertilizer  was  applied  per  acre 
yielded  5.73  tons  per  acre,  while  soils  receiving  225  pounds  or 
less  per  acre  yielded  6.05  a  difference  of  .32  ton  in  favor  of  no 
fertilization.  If  the  fertilized  and  unfertilized  soils  had  yielded 
the  same  we  could  say  that  the  fertilizer  had  not  been  dis¬ 
solved,  due  to  lack  of  rain.  The  toxic,  effect  of  the  fertilizer 
must  have  been  due  to  too  high  a  concentration  too  near  the  sur¬ 
face.  Usually  there  is  enough  rain  to  dissolve  the  fertilizer  and 
spread  it  through  the  upper  soil.  It  is  true  that  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  do  not  migrate  far  even  in  wet  seasons,  but  it  would 
have  taken  the  nitrates  and  some  of  the  other  fertilizers  to  lower 
depths. 

In  many  cases  the  man  who  puts  heavy  applications  of  fertil¬ 
izer  on  his  soil  is  the  good  farmer  who  has  also  put  ten  tons  or 
more  of  manure  on  per  acre.  Together  the  fertilizer  and  ma¬ 
nure  would  have  a  depressing  effect.  Soil  which  was  manured 
yielded  5.81  tons,  while  soil  which  received  no  manure  yielded 
5.93,  or  .12  ton  in  favor  of  no  manure.  This  is  easily  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  manure  was  put  on  and  plowed  under. 
There  was  not  enough  moisture  to  decompose  the  manure,  so  it 
lay  there  forming  a  break  between  the  subsoil  moisture  and  the 
top  soil.  Subsoil  moisture  moves  up  by  capillary  attraction, 
and  if  there  is  a  layer  of  dry  material  in  the  soil  the  moisture 
gets  up  to  where  the  plants  are. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  survey  was  to  see  if  we  could  find 
out  the  kind  of  fertilizer  which  paid  the  best.  I  found  that 
farmers  were  using  almost  every  mixture  sold  on  cabbage,  there¬ 
fore  the  results  cannot  be  taken  as  an  indication  oi!  what  we 
should  recommend  in  the  future.  I  computed  the  results  for 
the  more  common  types  of  fertilizer  and  found  that  a  2-12-6 
produced  the  heaviest  yields  0-12-12  next,  4-12-4,  and  3-15-12 
the  least.  The  reason  the  lower  analysis  fertilizers  gave  the 
best  results  is  probably  due  to  the  same  reason  that  non-fertil- 
ized  soil  gave  better  results  than  the  fertilized  soil,  due  to  the 
toxic  concentration  of  soluble  plant  food  at  the  surface  of  the 
soil. 

I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  what  effect  differ¬ 
ent  fertilizers  had  on  the  different  types  of  soil.  For  con¬ 
venience  I  divided  these  soils  into  light  and  heavy.  In  every  case 
the  sandy  and  light  soils  gave  a  slightly  higher  yield  than  the 
heavier  soils,  except  in  the  case  of  the  2-12-6  fertilizer.  I  do  not 
have  an  explanation  for  this.  Let  us  look  at  the  effect  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  soil  have  as  a  whole.  For  this  I  divided  the  soils 
into  three  classes — sands,  loams  and  clays.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  loam  gave  the  best  yield,  sand,  next,  and  clay  the 
lowest.  In  a  year  such  as  this  one  was  these  differences  are 
probably  due  to  a  difference  in  the  wilting  coefficient  of  the  soil. 
This  is  the  percentage  of  water  left  in  the  soil  after  the  plant 
has  permanently  wilted.  You  may  not  have  realized  it,  but  a 
plant  is  able  to  take  more  water  from  a  sandy  soil  than  from  a 
clay  soil.  In  hot,  dry  weather  the  sands  have  a  tendency  to  dry 
out  rapidly.  The  clays  do  not  dry  out  so  fast,  but  even  though 
they  are  moist  they  wifi  not  give  up  very  much  of  this  moisture 
to  the  plant.  Considering  these  two  facts,  the  conclusion  drawn 
is  that  a  mixture  of  these  two  soils  seems  to  be  best  suited  for 
a  season  like  last  year.  The  sandy  soil  would  be  second  best. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  difference/  in  the  various  kinds  of 
fertilizers  that  the  0-12-12  ranked  second.  Let  us  look  at  the 
whole  of  this  from  a  little  more  distant  point  and  see  the  com¬ 
parison  in  yield  from  the  use  of  fertilizer  containing  nitrate 
and  those  containing  no'  nitrate.  These  are  a  little  in  favor  of 
the  nitrate.  Sixty-six  per  cent  of  all  the  farmers  applied  a 
fertilizer  containing  some  nitrate  in  some  form.  Almost  all  of 
the  experiments  that  have  been  conducted  over  a  long  period 
show  that  nitrate  in  some  form  will’  greatly  increase  the  yields 
of  cabbage.  The  addition  of  nitrates  to  cabbage  will  cause  it 
to  make  a  larger  plant.  A  balance  in  the  carbohydrate-nitro¬ 
gen  ratio  in  the  plant  slightly  in  favor  of  the  nitrogen  will  tend 
to  keep  the  plant  in  a  growing  vegetative  condition,  and  since 
the  product  that  we  want  in  the  cabbage  is  of  a  leafy  nature  of 
a  seed,  it  stands  to  reason  that  there  should  be  plenty  of  nitro¬ 
gen  for  the  plant  at  all  times. 
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The  effect  of  early  plowing  has  been  studied  in  many  ways 
on  many  crops,  and  in  most  cases  early  plowing  has  been  advo¬ 
cated.  The  effect  of  early  plo^ving  this  past  year  had  a  rather 
striking  effect  on  the  yield  of  cabbage.  If  the  farmer  would 
have  had  his  plowing  done  early  it  would  have  increased  the 
yield  enough  to  pay  for  the  plowing  with  money  left  over.  Some 
of  the  cultural  practices  had  an  effect  on  yield.  If  the  plants 
were  set  in  a  dry  soil,  there  was  a  decrease  of  two  tons_  yield 
over  that  of  the  good  condition.  If  the  plants  were  set  in  the 
field  when  there  was  plenty  of  moisture,  they  produced  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  ton  more  than  they  did  if  the  conditions  were  only  fair. 

In  general  the  increased  yield,  by  setting  the  plants  in  soil  with 
plenty  of  moisture,  can  probably  be  linked  up  with  the  early 
plowing  land  and  the  early  planted  plants  which  yielded  half  a 
ton  more  cabbage  than  those  plants  set  late.  The  farmer  who 
had  his  land  plowed  early,  his  plants  set  out  before  the  drought 
set  in,  was  the  farmer  who  produced  the  higher  yields. 

All  the  farmers  seem  to  have  established  a  rotation  of  their 
crops.  Some  of  the  smaller  growers  put  cabbage  into  whatever 
field  that  was  open  but  the  ..armers  with  the  larger  acreage 
give  cabbage  a  regular  place  in  their  plan  of  rotation.  It  has 
been  known  for  some  time  that  some  crops  have  an  effect  on  the 
crop  that  follows.'  This  may  be  either  a  toxic  effect  or  the  using 
up  of  some  one  or  more  food  elements.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  effect  of  the  general  crops  on  the  yield  of  cabbage.  In  this 
particular  case,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  cabbage  yielded 
better  following  cabbage  than  any  other  crop.  This  was  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  residual  effect  of  manures  and  fertilizers.  Most 
of  the  farmers  put  heavy  applications  of  manure  on  the  cabbage 
land,  and  the  manure  of  the  previous  year  would  be  completely 
decomposed,  leaving  the  soil  in  good  condition  both  physically 
and  in  the  amount  of  plant  food  present.  Wheat  proved  to  be  a 
very  poor  crop  to  precede  cabbage.  This  must  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  only  enough  fertilizer  is  used  on  wheat  to  produce  the 
crop,  and  there  was  very  little  residual  effect. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  these  different  cultural  prac¬ 
tices,  the  first  thing  to  note  is  that  the  season  was  too  dry  for 
significant  results,  but  the  most  outstanding  facts  gained 
were:  The  fields  that  were  plowed  early  and  the  plants  set  out 
early  when  the  field  is  in  good  condition  showed  the  widest 
margin  of  gain.  Another  conclusion  reached  is  that  cabbage 
should  not  follow  wheat. 

Of  the  eight  experiments  that  were  put  out,  we  had  rain 
enough  in  only  one  place  to  give  us  a  favorable  crop,  I  have 
placed  the  result^  of  this  experiment  on  the  blackboard!  and  I 
shall  explain  them. 

There  are  ten  plots  in  the  experiment.  In  this  case  each  plot 
is  one-tenth  of  an  acre  in  area.  This  experiment  is  one  in  which 
the  nitrogen  is  the  only  variable  factor.  The  first  plot  is  a 
check,  so  received  no  fertilizer.  The  second  plot  received  500 
pounds  of  superphosphate  and  120  pounds,  or  50  per  cent,  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash,  but  no  nitrate.  Plot  3  received  light  applica¬ 
tions  of  125  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  some  P  and  K  as 
above.  Plot  4  received  250  pounds  of  nitrate.  Plot  5  received 
500  pounds  of  high  nitrogen.  Plot  6  received  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  Plot  4  and  200  pounds  nitrogen  in  addition.  Plot  7  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  treatment  as  Plot  4  and  200  pounds  of  nitrogen 
in  addition  five  weeks  after  setting.  Plot  8  received  the  same 
as  Plot  4  and  200  pounds  nitrogen  seven  weeks  after  setting.  Plot 
.0  received  the  same  treatment  as  Plot  4,  with  top  dressing  of 
100  pounds  of  nitrate  at  three  weeks  and  again  at  five  weeks 
after  setting.  Plot  10  was  a  check  and  received  no  fertilizer. 
The  results  here  are  figured  out  on  an  acre  basis.  By  the  figures 
you  can  see  that  there  was  a  pretty  good  crop  of  cabbage  here. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  best  piece  of  cabbage  that  I  saw  all  last  sum¬ 
mer.  It  is  not  often  that  you  can  get  an  experiment  to  turn 
out  better  than  the  surrounding  farmers’  work,  but  this  surely 
did. 

Due  to  the  variations  in  the  soil,  we  calculate  checks  for  each 
plot  using  the  two  checks  to  go  by.  Plot  10  yielded  less  than 
Plot  1,  so  we  figure  what  a  check  would  have  yielded  if  it  had 
been  grown  where  the  plots  were  located.  After  subtracting 
the  calculated  check  from  the  yield,  we  have  the  calculated  dif¬ 
ference.  Plot  2  which  received  no  nitrogen,  was  very  little 
better  than  the  check,  but  Plot  3  returned  2.66  tons  more  than 
the  check.  Plot  4,  3.34  tons.  Plot  5,  5.11  tons,  which  gave  the 
highest  yield  of  all  the  plots.  All  of  the  plots  gave  a  very  good 
increase  over  the  check  with  the  exception  of  Plot  8.  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  explain  the  reason  for  this.  It  is  just  an  experimental 
error.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  nitrate  was  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  high  yield.  Take  the  instance  of  Plot  5  and  compare 
it  with  Check  Plot  1  and  Plot  2,  which  received  no  nitrate.  The 
increased  yield,  in  Plot  5.  due  to  nitrogen,  will  pay  for  the  nitro¬ 
gen  and  leave  a  balance  of  $20.  It  is  increased  profit  that  the 
farmer  is  looking  for,  and  not  just  increased  yields. 


In  this  plot  there  was  some  difference  in  the  time  of  ripen¬ 
ing.  Plots  7,  8  and  9  had  to  be  cut  about  a  week  before  any  of 
tne  others  were  cut.  All  of  these  received  heavy  applications 
of  nitrate;  this  might  tend  to  show  that  the  nitrate  forced  the 
plants  along  faster  and  matured  the  head  before  the  other 
slower  growing  plots.  Nitrogen  is  usually  thought  of  as  produc¬ 
ing  a  vegetable  growth  and  delaying  the  production  of  seeds,  but 
in  the  case  of  cabbage  the  head  is  a  vegetative  growth  and  no 
seed  is  produced,  so  the  nitrates  might  bring  on  the  maturing 
of  the  heads  a  little  sooner.  More  experiments  will  have  to  be 
run  before  we  can  draw  any  conclusion  along  this  line. 

In  going  from  farm  to  farm  last  summer  I  saw  cabbage  in 
many  stages  of  growth,  on  many  types  of  soils,  with  mixtures 
of  many  kinds  of  fertilizers.  In  one  place  I  found  a  farmer  that 
had  applied  some  manure,  but  a  large  percentage  of  it  was 
straw.  He  had  applied  no  commercial  fertilizer  of  any  kind. 
From  looking  at  the  plants  it  could  easily  be  seen  that  they 
were  not  doing  as  well  as  they  might,  due  to  lack  of  nitrogen. 
This  was  evidenced  by  the  light  color  of  the  leaves.  Securing 
the  farmer’s  co-operation,  I  staked  out  some  experimental  plots 
in  his  field.  To  one  I  added  100  per  cent  of  nitrate,  to  another 
I  added  an  equivalent  in  nitrogen  but  in  ammonium  sulphate, 
and  left  another  as  a  check.  This  fertilizer  was  put  on  August 
7,  There  was  one  good  rain  after  I  had  applied  the  fertilizer, 
but  that  was  all  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  The  nitrate 
of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  plots  both  show  an  increase 
over  the  check  plot  of  about  .8  ton  per  acre..  Considering  the 
conditions  I  think  this  shows  what  would  have  happened  if 
there  had  been  a  sufficient  nitrogen  supply  available  all  the  sea¬ 
son.  Plowing  under  strawy  manure  just  before  planting  will 
cause  a  decrease  in  the  available  nitrogen  supply,  due  to  the 
bacteria  that  decay  the  material  as  they  absorb  it  and  use  it  in 
their  growth.  When  these  organisms  die  they  release  it  and  it 
is  then  available.  It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  add  nitrogen  to 
the  soil  following  the  plowing  under  late  in  the  season  of  large 
amounts  of  strawy  materials. 

I  shall  show  you  some  lantern  slides  of  one  of  the  other  ex¬ 
perimental  plots.  Although  there  was  not  enough  moisture  to 
allow  it  to  grow  to  maturity,  these  pictures  will  show  you  how 
striking  the  differences  were  on  these  plots.  These  plots  were 
low  in  phosphate.  There  was  a  fair  supply  of  nitrates.  Wher¬ 
ever  phosphorus  was  left  off  the  plots  the  plants  were  small  and 
stunted,  as  shown  by  this  slide.  But  when  500  pounds  of  su¬ 
perphosphate  was  added  we  secured  a  growth  that  looked  some¬ 
thing  like  this  next  slide.  To  show  the  comparison  of  growth 
in  one  picture,  I  took  this  one  across  the  plots.  This  next  one 
shows  something  of  the  difference  in  growth.  These  slides  show 
you  just  how  much  the  deficiency  of  one  element^  will  effect  the 
growth  of  the  plants. 

These  plots  are  only  harvested  once.  The  results  here  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  lack  of  phosphorus  had 
on  the  yield.  These  figures  are  on  the  acre  basis.  It  can  read¬ 
ily  be  seen  that  wherever  phosphorus  was  not  applied  there  was 
a  marked  decrease  in  yield.  Due  to  the  drought  the  experiment 
failed  to  do  anything  after  the  first  cutting,  and  the  ultimate 
effect  is  not  known. 

In  conclusion  there  is  just  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  stress 
— that  is,  the  testing  of  soil  for  nitrates,  phosphates  and  acidity. 
If  there  is  a  place  where  the  kraut  factory  can  help  the  farmer 
it  is  by  rendering  him  this  service.  The  deficiencies  in  the  soil 
can  be  determined  and  corrected  by  the  application  of  th® 
proper  fertilizer.  These  tests  are  easily  made  and  the  complete 
kit  for  testing  does  not  cost  much.  As  most  of  the  kraut  plante 
have  a  field  man,  this  is  one  valuable  service  that  he  could 
render  to  the  farmer. 


(Continued  next  week.) 

- 4. - 

SPRING  MEETINGS 

April  9-10 — ^Tri-State  Packers;  Hotel  Emerson,  Balti¬ 
more. 

April  23-24 — Indiana  Canners,  at  Indianapolis,  Hotel 
Claypool. 
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Delivering  Orange  Juice  Like  Milk 


WITH  the  recent  shipments  of  solidly  frozen 
orange  juice  in  carload  lots  from  Tampa,  Fla., 
to  cities  east  and  north,  and  with  its  delivery 
to  homes  in  retail  quantities  along  with  the  morning 
milk,  an  advanced  method  of  preserving  freshness  and 
a  maximum  of  vital  food  elements,  together  with  an 
economic  system  of  delivery  to  the  consumer,  has  been 
inaugurated. 

Oranges  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  luxury,  or 
suitable  principally  for  juvenile  stockings  at  Christmas 
time;  medical  science  has  discovered  their  therapeutic 
potency  and  dieticians  have  proclaimed  their  nutritive 


PEELING  ORANGES 

Specially  designed  machines,  geared  for  the  various  sizes  of  fruit, 
do  a  thorough  and  sanitary  peeling  job. 


value.  But  the  dual  problem  of  preserving  original 
freshness  and  of  economic  delivery  to  the  consumer  in 
the  most  convenient  form  has  heretofore  remained  un¬ 
solved. 

Equipped  with  specially-designed  machinery  in  its 
Tampa  plant,  the  National  Juice  Corporation,  a  division 
of  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation,  has  launched 
a  new  industry  for  the  marketing  not  of  oranges,  but  of 
the  extracted  orange  juice,  which  in  some  quarters  is 
regarded  as  rapidly  taking  its  place  with  milk  in  the 
American  family  menu.  The  new  company  is  under¬ 
taking  to  capture  the  tree-freshness  of  the  Florida 
orange,  preserve  it  in  convenient  packages  and  deliver 
it  ready  for  daily  use  through  already  estalished  chan- 
neds  of  distribution. 

For  a  number  of  years  scientists  have  been  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  devise  some  method  of  efficiently  preserving  and 


packaging  citrus  juices.  At  the  research  laboratories 
of  the  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation  in  Balti¬ 
more,  extensive  experiments  were  made  under  super¬ 
vision  of  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Shrader 
before  methods  were  finally  decided  upon  for  operation 
in  the  Tampa  plant. 

In  handling  the  fruit  for  juice  extraction,  the  time 
element  was  considered  of  importance,  since  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  deterioration  of  vital  elements  begins 
when  the  oranges  are  picked.  Consequently,  as  soon 
as  shipments  are  received  from  the  groves,  the  oranges 
are  immediately  placed  in  a  pre-cooling  room,  where 
a  temperature  of  from  34  to  40  degrees  is  maintained. 
There  they  remain  until  ready  for  peeling  and  crush¬ 
ing.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  any  loss  of 
aroma  or  vitamin  content. 

As  the  process  of  extraction  begins,  the  pre-cooled 
fruit  is  released  from  the  storage  room  down  a  long 
chute,  in  which  it  is  washed  and  conveyed  past  work¬ 
ers,  who  remove  all  culls,  allowing  only  the  choice  fruit 
to  pass.  After  the  sorting,  the  oranges  are  carried  to 
the  citrus  sizers,  where  they  are  separated  for  the  va¬ 
riously-geared  machines. 

The  peeled  fruit  is  discharged  from  the  chutes  into 
stainless-steel  boxes,  and  thence  through  troughs  to  the 
presses,  made  of  the  same  acid-resisting  metal.  There 
the  oranges  are  ground  and  the  juice  squeezed  through 
a  screen  at  the  bottom  of  the  press  and  into  a  pipe  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  filter,  where  the  coarse  pulp  and  seeds  are 
discharged.  For  further  refining,  the  partly-clarified 
juice  then  passes  through  a  rotary  screened  filter,  after 
which  it  is  pumped  to  three  30-gallon  tanks  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  initial  freeing  process. 

From  these  tanks  the  juice  is  discharged  under  29- 
inch  vacuum  into  a  battery  of  six  vertical  direct  ex¬ 
pansion  ice-cream  freezers  operated  under  vacuum. 
The  removal  of  all  air  completely  overcomes  the  pre¬ 
viously-encountered  difficulties  of  oxidation.  Remain¬ 
ing  in  these  freezers  for  three  minutes,  the  juice  be¬ 
comes  semi-frozen.  By  the  introduction  of  nitrogen  it 
is  next  forced  into  a  large  hopper,  from  which  the  con¬ 
tainers  are  filled.  Especially-designed  paraffined  car¬ 
tons  in  three  sizes,  half-pints,  pints  and  quarts,  and 
gallon  and  six-gallon  cans  are  used. 

The  cartons  are  then  capped  and  machine  sealed  and 
passed  on  to  belt  conveyors  headed  for  the  “hardening” 
room,  where  a  temperature  of  10  degrees  below  zero  is 
maintained.  In  this  room  it  requires  only  a  few  hours 
to  freeze  the  juice  solid.  Crates  of  the  cartons  await¬ 
ing  shipment  are  then  removed  to  the  storage  room, 
where  the  temperature  is  kept  at  between  5  and  10 
degrees. 

Various  milk  and  ice-cream  divisions  of  the  National 
Dairy  Products  Corporation  operating  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Juice!  Corporation,  receive  this  juice 
in  the  containers  as  frozen  and  will  deliver  it  still  in 
the  frozen  state  along  their  usual  routes.  The  juice 
may  be  placed  in  the  home  refrigerator  and  kept  as 
long  as  milk  is  kept. 

Officials  of  the  company  state  that  the  juice  as  it  is 
now  being  packaged  and  marketed  meets  every  biolog¬ 
ical  test  for  the  preservation  of  flavor  and  food  proper¬ 
ties.  The  quick-freezing  process  under  vacuum,  it  is 
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Altho  the  initial  cost  of  an  automobile  or  a  modern  bath  may  be  a  trifle  more,  you 
would  not  deny  yourself  the  pleasure  and  sanitation  of  modern  necessities.  You 
owe  your  factory  the  same  chance. 

Our  Washer-Elevator  is  an  even  greater  improvement  over  other  methods.  It  is  a 
machine  you  will  be  proud  to  own.  It  does  better  work  and  IT  WILL  EARN 
YOU  MONEY  every  operating  day. 


Backed  by  <mr  unlimited  guarantee 
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THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  columbus,  ohio 


TAKE  A  BATfl  IN  A  BUCKET. 


DRIVE  A  HORSE  AND  BUOGY/ 


How  Do  Your  Peas  Cut? 


ln[ 

IciM 

Without  doubt,  fine  in  every  way  except  possi¬ 
bly  in  sizing. 

Its  embarassing  to  open  a  can  of  ‘twos’  and  find 
a  layer  of  ‘threes’  right  on  top.  Likewise,  it  cuts 
into  profits  to  find  a  lot  of  ‘ones’  mixed  in  with  the 
‘twos’. 

A  MONITOR  Pea  Grader  guarantees  against 
this.  Each  size  is  put  where  it  belongs  and  in  the 
long  run,  you  will  find  that  profitable. 

This  Grader  is  also  ideal  for  Lima  Bean  grading. 
That  makes  it  a  two  purpose  machine — it  works 
at  least  two  crops  per  year.  Another  source  of 
profit.  Its  the  sum  of  these  little  items  that  in 
these  days  makes  up  profit  or  loss. 

Why  not  write  us. 


Canadran  Plant 
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said,  prevents  oxidation  and  makes  it  possible  to  serve 
to  the  consumer  genuinely  fresh  juice  from  tree- 
ripened  oranges,  extracted  and  sealed  before  any  loss 
of  either  aroma  or  vitamin  content. 

According  to  E.  J.  Finneran,  Director  of  Sales  and 
Advertising  of  National  Dairy,  economic  distribution 
of  the  product  may  be  made  through  the  machinery  of 
established  routes  at  a  cost  to  the  consumer  which 
otherwise  would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Finneran,  accompanied  by  Floyd  Stager,  who 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  orange  juice  distribution,  re¬ 
cently  visited  and  inspected  the  Tampa  plant  and  found 


it  a  model  of  efficiency  and  sanitary  cleanliness.  In 
fact,  it  had  been  singled  out  by  the  Tampa  health  au¬ 
thorities  for  special  commendation.  A  graduate  nurse 
and  supervisor  are  always  on  duty,  enforcing  rigid 
observance  of  all  rules  of  hygiene  and  guarding  the 
health  of  the  workers.  M.  A.  Joslyn,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  California,  is  the  bio-chemist  in  charge 
and  Warren  Weeks  is  plant  manager. 

The  National  Juice  Corporation  is  headed  by  Thos. 
H.  Mclnnerney,  of  New  York,  as  president,  and  D.  Col¬ 
lins  Gillett,  of  Tampa,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  The  investment  in  the  new  undertaking  is  said 
to  be  $1,000,000. 


Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


The  younger  generation  is  reading  The  Canning 
Trade,  too.  Here  is  one  of  their  questions : 

“I  have  been  working  for  four  years  for  the  Blank 
Canning  Company.  During  this  time  I  have  done 
various  jobs  in  the  office  and  acted  as  weighmaster 

during  the  pack.  After  the  Convention  Mr . 

asked  me  to  take  over  all  I  could  of  the  correspondence 
in  connection  with  sales.  How  can  I  better  fit  myself 
to  take  even  a  more  active  part  in  sales  work?” 

In  order  to  make  yourself  more  valuable  to  your  em¬ 
ployer  you  must  know  two  things,  only  two.  But  the 
degree  in  which  you  do  know  them  will  determine  your 
advance  in  worth  to  your  employer  while  acting  in  the 
position  you  are  now  holding. 

You  must  know  yourself.  You  must  know  what  you 
are  selling.  Self-analysis  is  not  often  comforting,  but 
seldom  fails  to  be  helpful.  Do  you  write  a  good  letter, 
one  that  will  sound  to  the  one  getting  it  as  if  you  or 
your  boss  were  sitting  across  the  room  from  him  and 
talking  things  over  instead  of  being  miles  away? 

Maybe  you  have  not  considered  letters  as  something 
alive  with  meaning,  full  of  possibilities  for  pleasure 
and  profit. 

Maybe  you  have  been  writing  the  kind  of  letters  that 
start  out, 

“Yours  of  the  20th  received  and  contents  noted.  In 
reply  would  beg  to  say  we  shipped  your  car  on  the  18th, 
and  trust  it  is  now  well  on  its  way  to  your  city.  Yours 
very  truly.” 

Have  you  ever  shaken  hands  with  a  person  whose 
grip  reminded  you  of  nothing  so  much  as  grasping  a 
dead  codfish  with  your  bare  hand? 

If  you  have  enjoyed  ( ?)  this  sensation,  you  can  ad¬ 
equately  realize  how  one  fails  to  thrill  when  they 
receive  a  letter  composed  along  the  lines  of  thei  fore¬ 
going  horrible  example. 

If  you  do’  not  find  it  convenient  to  draw  from  your 
local  library  the  latest  books  on  business  letters,  buy 
one  at  the  first  opportunity  and  study  it  carefully. 


Do  not  take  for  granted  as  gospel  truth  everything 
in  such  a  volume,  but  retain  for  later  use  everything 
you  feel  will  improve  your  business  letters. 

Read  several  such  books  if  possible  to  get  them  writ¬ 
ten  by  different  authors.  Compare  the  suggestions  of 
one  with  those  given  by  another,  and  make  good  use 
of  each  one  you  feel  can  be  adapted  to  your  work. 
Above  all  else,  make  your  letter  a  personal  one,  address 
it  to  an  individual  if  you  can,  and  be  sure  to  make  it  a 
“you”  letter. 

The  individual  is  the  most  important  person  on  earth 
to  himself,  then  other  folks  come  next. 

Do  not  forget  to  mention  the  date  of  the  letter  to 
which  you  are  replying,  but  do  so  naturally. 

For  instance,  let’s  reply  again  to  the  supposed  letter 
we  were  answering  a  moment  ago : 

“Your  car  was  shipped  on  the  18th,  two  days  before 
you  wrote  us  about  it.  Rail  traffic  is  moving  freely  at 
present,  and  it  should  soon  be  on  your  siding. 

If  you  do  not  get  papers  on  it  within  a  day  or  two 
after  you  receive  this  letter,  let  us  know  and  we  will 
start  tracing  it.  Yours  very  truly.” 

So  much  regarding  letter  writing,  which  after  all  is 
important,  but  rather  mechanical  at  best. 

Do  you  like  people,  do  you  enjoy  meeting  them? 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  who  wants  to  improve 
his  position  in  business  to  rush  to  join  a  luncheon  club 
or  a  fraternal  society  in  order  that  he  may  meet  more 
people,  but  sometimes  he  helps  himself  a  lot  by  doing 
just  this. 

Without  becoming  a  “joiner,”  everv  man  can  and  i 
should  get  out  more  among  his  neighbors  and  business 
associates. 

As  you  meet  and  like  people  your  letters  will  im¬ 
prove,  and  soon  you  will  find  they  are  living,  breathing 
messages. 

When  thej’^  reach  the  point  where  they  are  simple, 
straightforward  messages,  written  as  they  would  be 
spoken,  you  are  arriving  at  the  point  where  they  are 
most  effective. 
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If  you  are  what  is  known  as  a  good  mixer  or  on  the 
road  to  becoming  one,  if  your  letters  are  live  letters 
without  archaic  stiltedness,  you  are  in  a  good  way  to 
be  taking  care  of  your  office  duties  quite  acceptably. 
How  much  do  you  know  about  what  you  are  selling  ? 

What  do  you  know  about  what  others  are  selling 
comparable  to  the  output  of  the  firm  for  which  you  are 
working? 

At  any  time  in  the  past  or  present  the  man  with 
specialized  knowledge  holds  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  one  who  is  less  well-informed.  If  I  were  working 
for  a  canner  packing  a  line  of  canned  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  I’d  learn  all  I  could  about  them. 

If  I  did  not  have  available  scientific  or  semi-scientific 
literature  regarding  them,  I’d  look  first  in  the  best  dic¬ 
tionary  I  could  reach  and  learn  by  heart  all  the  diction¬ 
ary  could  tell  me  about  the  particular  food  or  its  base 
with  which  I  was  working. 

Then  I  would  go  to  the  encyclopedia  and  study  and 
make  my  own  all  the  information  I  could  get  from  it. 

Often  state  agricultural  stations  and  those  conducted 
by  universities  publish  concise  bulletins  containing 
much  valuable  information  for  those  seeking  to  become 
better  posted  regarding  some  phase  of  canning.  Na¬ 
tional  and  state  canners  associations,  too,  put  out  much 
material  of  no  little  worth  to  the  man  who  want’s  to 
know  more  about  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

By  use  in  my  home  I  would  learn  all  I  could  about 
the  physical  appearance,  flavor  and  characteristics  of 
the  goods  my  largest  competitors  were  putting  out. 

If  I  found  goods  put  up  by  other  firms  that  were  ap¬ 
parently  selling  as  well  as  those  sold  by  my  employer, 
and  at  the  same  price  or  less,  and  concluded  further 
that  they  were  as  good  or  better,  I’d  learn  why  those  I 
helped  to  sell  were  not  better  or  sold  for  less. 

I  would  look  carefully  at  the  labels  on  goods  I  was 
selling  and  determine  in  my  own  mind  if  they  could  not 
be  improved,  and,  by  means  of  such  improvement,  their 
sale  increased. 

Do  not  feel  that  following  the  foregoing  suggestions 
will  appear  presumptuous. 

No  reasonable  employer  will  fail  to  feel  pleased  he 
has  a  man  working  for  .him  who  is  wide  awake  enough 
to  take  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  the  business 
which  provides  him  his  .job. 

If  you  want  to  get  ahead  today  or  any  time,  know 
yourself.  Know  what  you  are  selling. 

Your  worth  to  yourself,  your  family,  your  commu¬ 
nity  and  your  employer  is  accurately  measured  by  your 
ability  to  analyze  yourself,  improve  your  knowledge 
and  impart  it  to  others. 

A  few  years  ago  it  might  not  have  seemed  to  many 
as  if  there  was  any  need  for  doing  this,  but  in  times 
such  as  these  we  are  passing  through,  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  ever,  the  Lord  helps  those  who  help  them¬ 
selves. 


SOUDER  MFG. 

O 

o 

• 

Can  Straighteners 

Cookers 

Filling  Tables 

1  Madison  St.  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 


T  T  AMACHEK  Ideal  Viners  are  the 
most  economical  viners  for  the 
packer  and  grower.  They  thresh  the 
peas  more  thoroughly  out  of  the  vines 
and  reduce  breakage  during  the  hulling 
process.  They  effect  an  improvement  in 
quality  because  the  peas  saved  are  the 
most  tender  ones  that  are  in  the  vines, 
and  because  they  will  thresh  young  and 
tender  peas  very  efficiently.  The  savings 
effected  are  large  and  important  to  every 
pea  packer. 

The  reasons  for  these  savings  are 
due  to  many  exclusive  patented  features. 
An  example  is  found  in  curved,  forward¬ 
ly  included  beaters  that  hit  the  pods 
more  often  and  utilize  larger  surfaces  of 
the  beaters.  The  agitator  saves  many 
liberated  peas. 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the  viners 
.and  the  low  up-keep  cost  also  appeal  to 
users. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine 
Company 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors 
and  Chain  Adjusters 
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‘^THE  INDISPENSIBLE  BOOK” 

THE  1931  ALMANAC 

LJERE  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  this 
^  ^  industry’s  statistics;  the  acreage,  prices  per  ton, 
yields,  packs,  market  prices - 

Food  law  regulations:  the  fill  of  cans,  cut  out  weights; 
standards  of  packings - 

And  The  Mapes  amendment  standards  (as  far  as 
issued)  the  regulations  and  requirements:  including  U.  S. 
Warehousing  Standards  and  the  Score  Card  System 
for  all  items.  With  this  you  can  grade  canned  foods 
closely  enough  to  be  right! 

The  Almanac  is  more  than  ever  indispensible  this  year 
to  canners,  brokers  and  buyers.  It  will  serve  well  all 
during  the  year - and  Answer  1001  questions  quick¬ 

ly,  and  correctly. 

JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS. 

Every  subscriber  to  The  Canning  Trade  has  been  mailed 
his  copy.  Extra  copies  l.oo  each  while  they  last  {and 
we  feel  that  that  will  not  be  long) 

Send  orders  promptly  to 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Ste.am  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 
Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY— Having  just  purchased  all  of 
the  canning  machinery  and  equipment  of  the  Caz- 
enovia  Canning  Co.  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  who  have 
engaged  in  another  line  of  manufacturing,  we  offer 
the  finest  line  of  used  canners  items  we  have  ever 
seen  offered.  Many  items  are  practically  as  good  as 
new  having  been  used  little  and  exceptionally  well 
cared  for.  Everything  is  priced  attractively.  Anti¬ 
cipate  your  wants  for  at  least  two  years  and  buy 
some  of  it.  It  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  save  many 
dollars— you  can  well  afford  to  borrow  money  to  grab 
some  of  these  bargains.  Tell  us  your  needs  quick. 
Come  and  see  it.  Ask  for  list. 

Wolfrom  Canning  Machinery  Co., 

Loew  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Two  Nested  Pea  Graders  in  good  conditi¬ 
on,  in  a  Delaware  plant.  Prices  on  application. 

Address  Box  A-1806  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


W  anted — Machinery 

WANTED  FOR  CASH— 4  Anderson-Barngrover  or 
Wonder  Cookers,  large  capacity  for  Nos.  2  and  3  cans. 
We  offer  1  practically  new  No.  10  Cooker  in  exchange 
for  No.  3  Cooker. 

Address  Box  A-1799  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— One  used  Chisholm— Ryder  Pea  Viner 
with  Feeder  and  Under  Carrier.  State  price  and 
condition  of  machine  and  where  located. 

Address  Box  A-1801  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— String  Bean  Sorter. 

The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

WANTED— At  once,  1  Sinclair  Scott  Sample  Pea 
Grader.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 

Curtice  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Screw  Cap  Thread  Rolling  Machine  for 
small  size  caps.  Must  be  cheap. 

Smith  &  Richardson  Mfg.  Co.,  Geneva,  Ill. 

WANTED— Pickle  Salting  Tanks.  State  size,  bushel 
capacity  and  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1809  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE — Large  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  3  story  ware¬ 
house  and  factory  with  railway  siding.  4  acres  of 
land;  Maryland  fertile  farming  section. 

Address  Box  A-1782  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Our  Canning  Plant  at  Fredonia,  New 
York,  including  capital  stock  if  desired.  Excellent 
opportunity;  easy  terms. 

Fredonia  Preserving  Co.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Completely  equipped  Factory  and  Ware¬ 
houses,  located  in  rich  farming  section;  ready  to 
operate  on  Tomatoes,  Asparagus,  sweet  Potatoes 
and  Squash,  which  may  be  contracted  for,  or  bought 
or  the  open  market;  goods  have  been  packed  here 
under  the  well  known  “Rob  Roy”  label  since  1896. 
Local  help  available.  Selling  to  settle  estate.  Price 
reasonable. 

Davis  &  Lippincott 

Woodstown,  N.  J. 

For  Sale — Plants 

FOR  SALE— MARGLOBE  TOMATO  PLANTS-^rown 
from  Landreth’s  Certified  Seed.  Sturdy  field  grown 
plants;  shipment  April  30th  through  May  25th,  $1.75 
per  thousand. 

Shelmore  Oyster  Products  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants;  Marglobe,  Earli^njia  and 
Ponderosa.  Hardy  open  air  grown.  At  lowei' t  com¬ 
petitive  prices. 

Farmers  Plant  Co,.  Martins  Point,  S.  C. 

For  Sale — Seed 

FOR  SALE — 20,000  pounds  Beans,  Giant  Stringless 
Green  Pod,  Idaho  growm,  germination  92%,  10^  per 
pound  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  bags  extra,  terms  S/D  B/ L. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  206  Walnut  Place, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ATTENTION  CANNERS-irVou  want  Tomato^ 
Cabbage  Plants  this  season  that  you  will  be  proud  to 
set,  and  plants  grown  from  State  Certified  and  treat¬ 
ed  seeds,  let  us  figure  with  you  on  your  requirements. 
Cabbage  Plants  now  ready.  Tomato  Plants  ready 
beginning  first  of  April  and  on  through  June.  Write 
or  wire,  or  come  to  see  us.  References  furnished, 
also  names  of  satisfied  customers. 

J.  P.  Council  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 
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FOR  SALE — Tomato  Seed.  Genuine  Marglobe  Tomato 
Seed  certified  by  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Also  selected  Tri-State  Radebaugh, 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Northern  Illinois  grown  Sweet  Corn  Seed 
from  selected  stocks;  Bantam,  Crosby,  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman.  Prices  and  samples  upon  request. 

Midwest  Canning  Corp.,  Rochelle,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE— Break-O-Day  Tomato  Seed;  only  variety 
not  affected  by  blossom  end  rot.  Produced  16  tons 
per  acre  when  all  other  varieties  almost  ruined  by 
severe  drouth.  Plantings  in  Florida  prove  it  to  be 
free  of  any  off  type  and  two  weeks  earlier  than  Mar- 
globe,  holding  its  size  better  than  any  other  variety 
on  fourth  and  fifth  hands.  Names  of  pleased  grow¬ 
ers  there  given  on  request.  1  oz.  $1.50;  i  lb.  $8.50; 

1  lb.  $15.00;  special  price  on  larger  orders.  Germin¬ 
ation  89%. 

Wm.  N.  Eyler,  Route  2,  Cumberland,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 15  pounds  of  Indiana  Greater  Baltimore 
Tomato  Seed  grown  1930;  germination  87  % .  Price 

per  pound  $2.50  post  paid  send  C.O.D. 

L.  H.  Shields,  English,  Ind. 

Wanted — Miscellaneous 

WANTED— Men  to  join  The  Commercial  Canning  Club, 
teaching  the  latest  methods,  processes  and  formulas 
for  canning  Grapefruit  and  Juices,  small  Irish  Pot¬ 
atoes  and  a  full  line  of  staple  commodities.  One  dol¬ 
lar  entitles  you  to  membership  and  all  advantages. 
Canning  School  Courses,  Inc., 

Room  4,  35  N.  W.  26th  St. ,  Miami,  Fla. 

WANTED— Canner  to  furnish  Tomato  seed;  we  field- 
grow  and  field-harden  plants  ready  May  1st.  Three 
railroads;  18  hours  truck  to  Baltimore. 

J.  K.  Mayfield 

Denmark,  S.  Car. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Man  familiar  with  canning  soups. 

Shenandoah  Abattoir  Company,  Shenandoah,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  plant  or 
chain  of  plants  canning  tomatoes,  tomato  products,  green  beans, 
beets,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes  and  hominy.  Thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  these  lines  from  the  field  to  the  consumer;  also  office 
work.  Can  install  and  maintain  equipment,  handle  labor  and 
keep  your  costs  down.  Have  had  twelve  years  experience  and 
can  furnish  excellent  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1789  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  by  a  high  grade  pea 
and  tomato  packer;  in  the  game  20  years.  Machinist  by  trade. 
Last  place  four  years.  Will  go  anywhere;  age  42  and'in  best  of 
health.  Best  of  references. 

_ Address  Box  B-1792  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  experienced  Tomato  packer,  familiar 
with  all  Tomato  products;  also  snap  beans.  Can  superintend  and 
install  machinery  for  same. 

Address  Box  B-1800  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Roe-Boss  with  a  long  season  canning 
factory  to  supply  help  of  all  kinds.  Been  in  the  business  for 
years.  Reason  for  change,  last  employer  not  operating  this  year. 

Address  Box  B-1797  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  expert  Labeler  as  operator  of  either 
Burt  or  Knapp  machines  on  tin,  or  World  or  Ermold  on  glass. 
Can  take  charge  of  crew.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1802  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  practi¬ 
cal  canning  man  with  20  years  experience  in  canning  mostly  all 
fruits  and  vegetables;  also  machinist  and  builder.  Can  build 
mostly  any  kind  of  plant,  completely  fit  it  out  and  handle  all 
parts  of  the  business.  Open  for  any  proposition. 

Address  Box  B-1805  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  young  man  26  years  old  as  a  Plant 
Manager  or  Superintendent.  Experienced  with  Corn,  Green 
Beans,  Pumpkin,  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Products.  The  past  six 
years  have  been  employed  as  a  Plant  Manager.  My  specialty  is 
to  pack  quality  and  manage  help.  Can  furnish  excellent  re¬ 
ference  . 

Address  Box  B-1803  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  of  canning  plant. 
Several  years  experience  packing  quality  goods.  All  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Caji  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1808  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  -  As  Manager,  Superintendent  or  other  res¬ 
ponsible  position  by  young  man  experiended  in  packing  a  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  Tomatoes,  Catsup  and  Tomato 
Products,  Jam  and  Jellies.  Also  understand  crop  growing,  in¬ 
stallation  of  machinery  and  equipment,  handling  help  and  office 
work. 

Address  Box  R-1807  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Canners  Elxchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance 
Bureau 

ar 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the  Canning  Industry 
at  an  average  of  60c.  below 

the  usual  rates.  \ 


LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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RENNEBURG’S  I  if  Can  prices 


Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 

Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 

Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 

PROCESS 

KETTLE 


MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2639  Boston  Street 
WORKS: 

Atlantic  Wharf,  Boston  Street  and 
Lakewood  Avenue 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


1931  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
base  prices  for  its  term  contracts,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for 
Standard  Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and 
Eastern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $14.40  pet  M. 

No.  2  size . 19.99  per  M. 

No.  2}  size . 23.21  per  M. 

No.  3,  size . 27.19  per  M. 

No.  10  size .  60.33  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIRS  OF  TIN  RLATt  -  BLACK  IRON  -  CAIVANI/LD  IRON  *  lIBKi 


Eliminate  causes 
of  "flatsWd  sounT 
(^’insure  sanitai$f 
cleanliness--' 


aiiiiiitiitimiiiiiiMiiiHiiiiiiiiiiHuiiiiinniiiiimiitmHininiiiiitiiiiiinHiniiiniiniinnniimmniiiiiiniinmniiiiniiiH 


GAM  SB’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


An  ordinary  Label  is  just  a  label. 
A  Gamse  Label  is  an  advertise¬ 
ment. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

Z/  i  tho^apher’s 

GAMSEBUILDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


,=  niiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiimiiniiiiiniitniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiHiiiiimmiHiimnimiimiiHiniiiiuiimiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiHiiin  = 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

.  Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


. . . 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

G«neral  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  Weat  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 
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Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 

otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 

may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figuree  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  tThomae  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ’Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balte.  N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS*  (CalifomU) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^^ .  4.00 

Peeled,  No.  2% . . . . . . . 

Large,  No.  2^^ . . . . . . .  8.20 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  8.26 

Medium,  No,  2% . .  . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . ........  3.16 

Medium,  No.  2^^ . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . .  8.26 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  8.00 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . .  8.40  2.96 

Small,  No  Isq .  2.80  2.90 

BAKED  BEANSi 

In  Sauce,  8  oz . 45  . 

No.  1  - 60  - 

No.  2%  .  1.26  1.60 

No.  10  .  3.50  4.75 

BEANSi 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .75  . 

Standard  Cut  Green,  Na  10 .  4.26  . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2...„ .  1.06  ........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . . . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

LIMA  BEANSi  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  1.90  . 

No.  10  .  10.26  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.60  . 

No.  10  .  8.60  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.06  1.36 

No.  10  .  7.00  . 

No.  22,  Fresh  White .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  6.25  9.00 

Soaked.  No,  2 . 90  . 

BEETSi 

Haby,  No.  2  .  1.40  1.86 

8-16,  No.  2 . . . 

16-20.  No.  8 . . .  1.26  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 80  1.20 

Cut,  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

Whole,  No.  10 _ _ _  4.00  4.00 

Dice<i,  No.  10 . 3.90  . 

CARROTSi 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  1.06 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  3.60  6.00 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . - . 76  . 

Diced.  No.  10 .  3.76  5.00 

CORNi 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.10 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Elxtra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.36  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.15  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Standard,  No,  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  ........ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 90  . 

HOMlNYi 

olandard  Split,  Nf).  3 . 90  1.20 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.00  3.75 

MIXED  VEGETABLESi 

Standard,  No.  2 . f'.o  . 

No.  10  . 4.26  - 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.16  1.26 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.26 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESi 

Standaril,  No.  2 . 1.10  1.45 

No.  10  .  6.60  . 

PEASi 

Petit  Pois,  Is  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.66 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s .  1.66 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . .  1.80 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . .  1.40 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2b . 1.20 

No.  5  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.06 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas.  2s .  1.00  1.00 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 95  .86 

No.  6  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . . 96 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s............ _  6.76  6.60 

K'o.  4  Std.  Alaskas.  10s .  5.U0  5.50 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . . . 

PUMPKINi 

Standard,  No.  2^4 . 86  . 

No.  8  _ .90  .86 

No.  10  . 2.70  2.66 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUTi 

Standard,  No.  2 . 66 

No.  2'/ .  .77>i  .85 

No.  3  .  .  . 85  .90 

No.  10  .  2.75  3.00 


SPINACHi 
Standard  No.  2 

No.  2Va  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


1.26 

1.60 

4.50 


SUCCOTASHi 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 


No.  2  . 1.40  1.26 

(Triple)  Na  2  (with  tomatoes 1.86  . 

SWIEET  POTATOES^ 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 90  . . 

No.  2y2  .  1.07V4tl.06 

No.  3  .  1.1.5  tl.l6 

No.  10  .  4.00  t3.50 

TOMATOESi 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  ........ 

F.  O.  B.  County . 60  . 

No.  2  . 80  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 80  . 

No.  3  .  1.30  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.25  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.76  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 45  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 40  . 

No.  2  . 075/4  t.67V4 

F.  O.  B  County . 67% . 

No.  3  .  1.05  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.02%tl.06 

No.  10  .  3.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  .^.00  t3.00 

TOMATO  PUREEt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory)  * 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 35  .36 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.25  2.76 

Standard,  No.  1  Trinunings . 36  ....... 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.00  . 


Canned  Fruits 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  25/4,  y.  C.. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Ydlow,  No.  1 . . . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 


Balta  N.Y. 

1.67%  1.60 
1.76  1.80 

_  2.10 

1.86  1.30 


6.00 

. 

2.45 

2.46 

2.26 

2.80 

2.25 

2.10 

2.46 

8.00 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . .' .  ....... 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIESi 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved.  No.  1 .  ....... 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 .  ....... 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  3.60  3.06 

No.  10s  .  13.60  10.60 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 


10 

. 76 

1.16 

IG 

.  1.15 

1.50 

17 

.  1.20 

1.50 

19 

OK . 

_  1.86 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York.  No.  10 .  3.76 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.30  . 

Pa.,  No.  3  .  1.26  . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.50  4.75 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  25/4 .  1.80  1.76 

Choice.  No.  25^ .  2.25  2.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2  .  1.36  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  6.50  7.00 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup  . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2  .  1.86 

No.  10  .  7.25  7.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Rod  Pitted.  No.  10 .  9.26  . 

California  Standard  25^ .  3.10  2.45 

Choice.  No.  2% .  3.40  2.66 

Fancy,  No.  25^ .  3.00 


LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

5/4-Ib.  cases,  4  doz .  3.10 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.96 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.05  ........ 

6  oz .  1.16  1.00 

8  oz .  2.10  . 

10  oz .  2.30  2.00 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.26  ........ 

SALMON§ 

Red  Ala^^ka,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.41  3.15 

Flat.  No.  % .  2.06  . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall.  No  1 . - .  1.10  1.10 

Si-fi;eyc  1‘lat.  No.  1 .  3.4i  4.75 

Flat,  Na  % .  2.60 

Chums.  Tall  .  1.00  .98% 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . — 

SHRIMP§ 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.66  . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.80  1.66 


SARDINElSi  (Domestic),  per  case 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 70  . 

No.  2  .  1.45  . 

No.  5  . 4.25  . 

No.  1  Juice .  1.15  . 

No.  5  Juice . .'. .  4.10  . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Kiefer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.10  . 

No.  2%  .  1.66  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  25/4....  2.40  1.76 

Choice  .  3.60  2,40 

Fancy  . . . . . .  Z.S6 

Standard.  Na  10..........-.— . —  — 


54  Oil,  Keyless .  t3.40 

'i  Oil,  Decorated.  Keys .  t4.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

>4  Mustard,  Keyless .  13.40  . 

14  Oil,  carton . t4.40 

=4  Mustard.  Keyless .  t3.15 

California,  Oval,  No.  1 .  1.60  t8.16 

TUNA  FISH§  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  .  8.00  8.60 

White.  Is  .  14.60  18.00 

Blue  Fin,  %^  . 

Blue  Fin,  Is  . . .  12.60 

btriped,  %s  .  5.75  6.25 

.Stnoed.  Is  .  11.00  11,50 

Yellow,  .  6.26  6.76 

Yellow,  Is  . .  — ....  18.00 
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Food  Packaging  •Sanitary  Can  Service 

And  back  of  each:  Reliable,  understanding  service 

•  ORGANIZED  MECHANICAL  SERVICE 

In  addition  to  assured  can  deliveries  —  ever  ready,  cheerfully  rendered  help 
at  your  call  to  maintain  your  own  production  schedules. 

•  CLOSING  AAACHINERY 

The  most  modern  type  —  geared  for  high  speed  output. 

•  RESEARCH  LABORATORY  ADVICE 

Foodstuffs  packaging  and  preserving,  according  to  the  newest  scientific  methods. 

•  TRAFFIC  BUREAU 

Short  cuts  in  transportation  that  mean  quick  service  and 
money  saving,  in  place  of  warehousing. 


CANS  OF  QUALITY  •  THE  CANS  YOU  NEED .  .  .  WHEN  YOU  NEED  THEM 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

BaLTIMORE  PLaNT  -8K  S.  WOLFE  ST. 

PLANTS!  New^brit City  Brooklyn  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  MARCH  30,  1931 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Market  Demand  Unchanged — Oncoming  Season  Forc¬ 
ing  Sales  of  Goods — Intended  Pea  Acreage — Market 
Price  Change  All  Downward. 

UNCHANGED — It  grows  monotonous  to  say  that 
the  market  on  canned  foods  remains  unchanged 
from  previous  conditions;  but  that  is  the  truth. 
Yes,  there  is  a  small  but  steady  stream  of  small  orders 
coming  every  day,  but  every  buyer  seems  to  be  unduly 
careful  not  to  take  one  possible  case  more  than  will 
keep  him  for  the  allotted  time ;  and  those  allotted  times 
seem  to  be  reduced  to  weekly  periods.  Now  they  claim 
that  they  fear  the  retailers  may  reduce  their  buying; 
anything  seems  to  scare  them,  and  anything  is  a  good 
excuse.  The  brokers  are  doing  their  level  best  to  in¬ 
duce  buying,  pointing  out  the  real  bargains  which  can¬ 
ned  foods  are  at  present  prices,  and  that  such  prices 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  continue,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  goods  present  a  grand  opportunity  for 
later  profit.  And  the  buyers  sit  and  look  with  fishy 
eyes  upon  them,  and  do  nothing. 

Out  in  the  Ozarks  they  talk  canned  foods  in  carloads ; 
that  is  that  a  man  packs  sixty  carloads,  whereas  in  the 
East  they  would  say  his  pack  was  36,000  cases.  And 
cut  there  they  complain  that  the  buyers  are  taking 
single  carloads,  or  from  600  to  1,000  cases,  at  a  time, 
and  they  point  out  that  if  these  buyers  are  not  careful 
they  will  be  caught  short,  because  there  are  fewer  car¬ 
loads  now  in  hands  of  canners  than  at  this  time  last 
year.  If  fellow-canners  in  the  East  could  but  dream 
that  their  sales  were  in  units  of  carloads,  and  never 
less,  they  would  be  afraid  to  wake  up. 

We  have  gotten  so  close  to  planting  times  that  even 
those  canners  who  locked  up  their  warehoues  last  fall, 
when  prices  went  to  pieces,  feeling  the  urge  of  spring, 
are  opening  them  up,  and  they  are  letting  the  goods  go 
for  what  they  can  get.  There  is  a  lot  of  “cashing  in,” 
for  cash  is  needed  and  hard  to  find.  It  is  hard  sledding 
for  any  canner  of  moderate  means,  and  for  even  the 
big  boys.  The  goods  are  not  bringing  back  their  cost, 


and  that  always  hurts.  Dwindling  stocks  would  nor¬ 
mally  insure  better  prices  soon,  but  that  does  not  seem 
to  mean  much  now'.  Spring  usually  sees  the  top  mar¬ 
ket  prices  in  canned  foods  on  all  items,  but  there  is  a 
question  if  we  will  see  this  this  spring.  Much  is  being 
made  of  improving  business  conditions,  but  the  Polly- 
anna  Songsters  have  badly  overplayed  that  tune,  and 
further  curtailment  in  the  w'orking  forces  of  even  the 
foremost  plants  does  not  make  it  sound  well.  The  un¬ 
employment  column  is  growing  longer  and  longer,  and 
of  those  who  have  been  on  part  time  for  many  months 
it  can  only  be  said  that  their  little  savings  are  about 
gone.  If  our  Government  or  legislation  could  have 
done  anything  for  this  it  has  made  a  bad  mess  of  it. 
And  if  the  trouble  is  all  psychological  (existing  merely 
in  men’s  minds),  as  some  experts  contend,  it  must  be 
written  down  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  It 
looks  real  real  to  this  industry. 

Notes — March  20  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  published  another  intended  acreage 
compilation,  this  time  of  peas,  and  it  said  about 
these  figures. 

“If  canners  of  green  peas  carry  out  their  acreage 
intentions  as  reported  to  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  on  March  1,  the  planted 
acreage  for  the  1931  season  will  be  7.6  per  cent  less 
than  the  harvested  acreage  in  1930,  or  243,770 
acres  planted  in  1931,  compared  with  263,800  har¬ 
vested  in  1930.  Compared  with  the  1930  planted 
acreage,  however,  the  1931  intended  acreage  shows 
a  12  per  cent  reduction.  Planted  acreage  aban¬ 
doned  last  year  was  somewhat  heavier  than  usual, 
due  to  the  effects  of  drouth  in  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  to  freeze  damage  in 
Wisconsin. 

The  indicated  acreage  is  based  upon  reports  from 
192  firms,  representing  76  per  cent  of  the  acreage 
harvested  in  1930.  In  arriving  at  the  total  acreage 
intended  by  all  cdnners,  the  remaining  24  per  cent 
of  the  acreage  is  assumed  to  be:  approximately  in 
line  with  the  acreage  represented  by  those  firms 
reporting  their  intended  acreage.’’ 

Wisconsin  has  an  advisory  council  composed  of  can¬ 
ners,  brokers  and  bankers,  and  that  council  has  told 
the  canners  of  that  state  that  they  must  not  plant  over 
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300  acres  of  peas  per  viner.  If  the  country  adhered  to 
that  the  pack  would  be  not  in  excess  of  18,000,000  to 
19,000,000  cases,  dependent  upon  the  season.  Now  that 
council  is  urging  them  to  cut  even  below  that.  The 
bankers  in  the  case  seem  to  be  the  ones  that  can  put  the 
pressure  on.  No  agreement  among  canners  is  worth 
much,  we  regret  to  say,  because  there  are  always  too 
many  too  smart  “to  be  taken  in”  by  such  actions.  They 
expect  a  million-case  carryover  in  Wisconsin  from  last 
season’s  pack. 

Quotations  of  65c  f.  o.  b.  Florida  cannery  for  No.  2 
standard,  1931  packed  tomatoes  are  heard.  That  is 
just  about  the  market  hereabouts,  and  if  the  tomato 
canners  of  that  State  can  keep  from  emulating  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  their  fellow  canners  in  the  grapefruit  game 
they  may  get  it,  if  they  supply  nearby  trade  and  do  not 
try  to  get  into  the  New  York  and  Chicago  markets,  as 
they  will 

There  seems  to  be  a  little  more  backbone  to  the  to¬ 
mato  market  without  material  change,  unless  we  note 
a  drop  to  $1.05  for  standard  No.  3  tomatoes  in  the  coun¬ 
ties.  They  had  been  quoted  at  $1.10,  but  tomatoes  of 
so-called  standard  quality  had  sold  at  $1. 

Here  are  some  changes  in  market  prices. 

No.  10  baked  beans  dropped  from  $4  to  $3.50. 

No.  10  cut  beets  from  $3.25  to  $3. 

No  10  diced  beets  from  $4  to  $3.90. 

No.  3  standard  hominy  from  $1  to  90c. 

No.  10  hominy  from  $3.25  to  $3. 

No.  2  standard  okra  and  tomatoes  from  $1.25  to 

$1.10. 

No.  10s  4s  Alaska  peas  from  $5.30  to  $5. 

No.  21/2  sauerkraut  from  85c  to  771/2C. 

No.  3  sauerkraut  from  90c  to  85c. 

No.  10  sauerkraut  from  $2.90  to  $2.75. 

That  is  a  rather  melancholy  procession,  but  there 
it  is. 

If  you  are  not  forced  by  the  banker,  the  can  man  or 
other  supply  man  to  raise  money  to  keep  going,  better 
give  all  your  time  to  a  consideration  of  how  to  reduce 
costs  on  the  1931  packs,  and  that  means,  first  of  all,  re¬ 
duced  prices  for  crops.  That  may  not  seem  to  be  easy, 
but  it  must  be  done  if  you  expect  to  come  out  with  a 
profit  this  season. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  Slightly  Improved — Peas  Show  Firmness — 
Utah  Peas  at  Low  Prices — Tomatoes  Stronger,  but 
Offerings  Plentiful — Corn  Unchanged — Grapefruit 
Pack  About  What  Expected — Fruits  Feel  Effect  of 
Consumer  Hesitation. 

New  York,  March  26,  1931. 

SOME  IMPROVEMENT — Market  conditions  here 
showed  a  slight  improvement  as  increased  firmness 
in  Wisconsin  peas  was  followed  by  a  like  firming  up 
of  Southern  tomatoes.  Trading  sentiment  has  turned 
slightly  bullish  and  no  further  price  declines,  with  the 
exception  of  scattered  distress  offerings,  are  looked  for 
by  the  trade. 

Despite  this,  however,  buyers  are  carefully  sounding 
out  the  market  with  low  bids  before  committing  them¬ 
selves.  Trading  is  more  or  less  marking  time  as  buy¬ 
ers  wait  to  definitely  see  which  way  the  trend  of  the 


market  will  turn.  However,  a  fair  degree  of  spot  busi¬ 
ness  is  noted. 

One  unfavorable  factor  is  the  unexpected  decline  in 
retail  consumption  which  has  resulted  in  the  temporary 
withdrawal  of  chain  stores  from  the  market.  In  some 
quarters  the  decline  is  viewed  as  a  temporary  reaction 
from  an  advertising  campaign  that  has  extended 
through  the  past  four  months. 

Peas — Low  grade  peas  continue  to  firm  up  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  with  the  majority  of  packers  holding  for  90c  a 
case  for  No.  2s.  Scattered  offerings  below  this  level 
are  available,  but  the  general  list  is  firm  around  the  90c 
figure.  Prices  continue  irregular,  with  a  tendency  to¬ 
wards  easiness  noted.  Utah  peas  have  been  offered 
on  the  market  at  extremely  low  levels,  but  buyers  have 
not  shown  much  interest  except  to  fill  spot  needs. 
Maryland  peas  continue  easy,  with  little  demand  noted. 

Tomatoes — Are  in  a  slightly  stronger  position,  with 
Maryland  No.  2s  firm  at  65c  a  doz.  Weakness  in  this 
market  caused  by  continued  offerings  at  shaded  prices 
has  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  market  is  now 
practically  free  of  the  depressing  influence  of  “distress 
sales.”  Offerings  are  plentiful  at  present  levels,  but 
buyers  continue  their  buying  on  a  spot  basis.  However, 
except  in  scattered  instances,  canners  are  showing  firm 
resistance  to  bids  below  the  prevailing  market  levels. 
California  tomatoes,  after  displaying  a  flurry  of  easi¬ 
ness,  are  firm,  and  Western  packers  are  now  holding 
at  their  established  prices. 

Com — Remained  practically  unchanged.  The  lack 
of  any  active  demand  held  prices  at  their  depressed 
levels,  although  a  lessening  of  sales  pressure  was  noted. 
Packers  of  Maine  com  are  generally  holding  for  a  high¬ 
er  market.  Western  packers  are  offering  com  at  bar¬ 
gain  levels,  but  buyers  are  not  showing  much  interest. 

Grapefruit — Release  during  the  week  of  the  figures 
of  the  estimated  Florida  pack  revealed  that  it  will  total 
approximately  3,000,000  cases.  As  this  is  what  pre¬ 
liminary  estimates  placed  the  pack  at,  the  news  did  not 
have  much  effect  on  the  market.  While  the  majority 
of  the  large  packers  are  firm  in  maintaining  their 
posted  prices  for  grapefruit,  buyers  have  been  able  to 
dig  up  enough  scattered  offerings  at  bargain  prices  to 
fill  present  needs.  Several  Florida  packers  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market,  due  toi  the  low  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time. 

Canned  Fruits —  A  marked  drop  in  retail  demand  has 
left  distributors  here  with  large  stocks  of  California 
canned  fruits  on  their  hands  as  a  result.  Until  chain 
stores  sales  return  to  their  former  high  level  no  active 
demand  is  expected.  The  decline  in  chain  store  retail 
movement  has  hit  canned  fruits  the  hardest,  and  many 
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wholesalers  and  jobbers  who  stocked  up  when  the  mar¬ 
ket  firmed  up  around  the  first  of  the  year  have  large 
stocks  on  hand  as  a  result  of  the  drop  in  chain  store  de¬ 
mand. 

American  Can — What  Wall  Street  thinks  of  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  canning  industry  in  the  coming  season  is 
best  explained  in  the  action  of  American  Can  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  during  the  week.  Ameri¬ 
can  Can,  in  a  week  marked  by  considerable  irregularity, 
in  the  market,  was  extremely  strong,  and  closed  last 
night  at  129 1/2*  its  highest  level  since  last  autumn, 
^^ether  or  not  this  optimism  is  justified  is  what  more 
than  one  canner  would  like  to  know. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  •■OBSERVER," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


More  Sellers  Than  Buyers  Keeps  Market  Down — Toma¬ 
toes  Unchanged — Prospects  of  Short  Packs  in  ’31 
May  Cause  Buying — Corn  Market  Cleaning  Decks — 
Marking  Time  on  Futures — Appetite  for  Peas  Now 
Showing — Milk  Selling  Better — California  Fruits  in 
Steady  Sale. 

Chicago,  March  26,  1930. 


More  sellers  than  buyers— The  long- 

awaited  buying  revival  has  not  yet  shown  itself 
in  this  market ;  at  least,  such  buying  as  has  now 
set  in.  here  finds  the  buyers  in  the  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion  and  quite  able  to  dictate  their  ideas  on  most  can¬ 
ned  foods  deals.  As  long  as  there  are  more  sellers 
than  buyers  this  will  continue;  but  a  very  different 
complexion  would  show  itself  if  sellers  would  stiffen  up 
and  present  a  less  demoralized  front.  With  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  buyers  developing,  even  though  all  of 
them  are  doubly  conservative,  there  must  be  a  turning 
point  somewhere.  The  buyer  who  is  smart  enough  to 
see  the  solution  of  the  present  situation  clearly  can  cer¬ 
tainly  turn  it  to  his  very  great  advantage. 

Tomatoes — Prices  unchanged;  the  buyers  report  an 
exceedingly  good  consuming  support  on  tomatoes  of  all 
sizes,  but  apparently  too  many  small  country  finance 
groups  are  nervous  as  to  the  somewhat  slow  liquida¬ 
tion  of  their  cannery  loans,  and  prices  continue  at  a  de¬ 
moralized  level.  At  the  present  rate  of  consuming, 
and  with  reports  everywhere  of  improvement  in  gen- 
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eral  employment,  it  is  predicted  that  the  1930  tomato 
pack  will  be  largely  cleaned  up  before  another  crop. 

And  it  is  furthermore  stated  by  people  who  have 
studied  the  ups  and  downs  of  tomatoes  for  many  years 
that  there  will  be  a  very  vigorous  buying  wave  on  spot 
tomatoes  in  another  few  weeks,  when  it  is  really  under¬ 
stood  what  a  reduced  pack  is  likely  for  1931,  due  to  the 
various  depressing  influences  now  working  to  this 
purpose. 

We  have  seen  future  prices  on  tomatoes  as  named  by 
responsible  packers,  but  which  they  feel  is  not  yet 
politic  to  broadcast,  and  they  certainly  show  that 
better  prices  than  now  rule  on  spots  will  have  to  pre¬ 
vail  or  the  pack  will  be  very  small. 

Corn — Several  of  those  canners  who  were  creating 
the  greatest  pressure  to  sell  here  are  now  reported  as 
cleaned  up  on  stock;  this  is  throwing  the  regular 
stream  of  orders  into  the  few  remaining  low-priced  fel¬ 
lows,  and  we  may  now'  be  more  close  to  a  complete  clean 
up  than  is  generally  believed. 

Also  it  is  to  be  noted  that  at  least  a  few  lots  of  sub¬ 
standard  corn  which  have  been  kicking  around  as  a 
drug  on  the  situation  are  being  forced  out  of  the  way 
quickly  ahead  of  the  enforcement  regulations  of  the 
Mapes  Law,  which  would  require  such  a  label  to  be  put 
on  them  that  they  can  no  longer  be  considered  seriously 
by  less  particular  buyers. 

Most  of  the  middle  western  com  canners  are  mark¬ 
ing  time,  refusing  to  name  future  prices  until  there  is 
a  real  buying  interest.  A  short,  snappy  selling*  season 
is  better  for  all  concerned. 

Peas — The  assurance  of  lessened  acreage  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  for  1931  has  put  a  measure  of  renewed  interest  into 
peas,  and  the  trade  seems  disposed  to  talk  of  taking  on 
small  reserves  of  supplies  where  something  especially 
attractive  can  be  figured  out  for  them. 

The  public  attitude  for  peas  becomes  whetted  just 
at  this  time  of  year,  and  the  generally  bare  grocery 
store  shelves  means  that  there  will  have  to  be  a  lot  of 
pea  shipping  done  in  April. 

The  general  basis  of  prices  seems  to  be  unchanged, 
but  there  is  a  feeling  of  assurance  that  no  declines  are 
likely  under  the  circumstances. 

Milk — ^The  general  revival  of  business  is  reflecting 
itself  in  an  increased  sale  of  fresh  milk ;  this  is  making 
less  cannery  stock  available  and  puts  a  strong  under¬ 
tone  to  the  situation. 

Butter  fat  has  taken  a  distinct  upturn  on  price ;  milk 
prices  must  of  course  promptly  follow. 

The  improved  methods  lately  installed  in  the  newer 
canned  milk  plants  are  showing  a  distinct  quality  im¬ 
provement  over  old-time  packs,  and  an  increased  con¬ 
sumer  use  is  being  registered  everywhere. 

California  Fruits — A  steady  sale  is  being  maintained 
to  the  consumer.  In  some  districts  advertising  chains 
have  used  such  goods  as  leaders  at  special  prices  to 
draw  the  crowds  to  their  stores,  and  with  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  success  in  most  cases. 

Buyers  are  getting  considerably  more  than  usual  ser¬ 
vice  from  warehouse  consignment  stocks,  as  they  want 
to  feel  they  are  getting  fastest  possible  turnover  on 
their  investment,  and  jobbers  believe  there  is  ample 
fruit  available,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  protecting 
themselves  against  selling  short  with  a  market  ad¬ 
vance.  The  custom  seems  to  be  to  buy  and  sell  each  few 
days’  needs  as  they  develop ;  there  are*  plenty  of  brok¬ 
ers  standing  ready  to  grab  this  business  as  fast  as  it 
develops. 
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OZARK  MARKET 

By  “OZARKO,” 

SpKtal  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Good  Many  Carloads  Sold — At  Present  Low  Prices 
the  Buyers  Ought  to  Cover  at  Once — Chains 
Better  Buyers — Futures  Find  No  Interest  With 
Either  Buyer  or  Seller — Possibly  Ten  Canners  Hold 
All  Beans  in  This  Section — Sale  Factories. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  March  26,  1931. 

WEATHER — ^The  usual  blustry  March  weather 
has  prevailed  throughout  the  Ozarks  during 
the  past  week  with  limited  rainfall,  but  no 
snow\  Settled  weather  conditions  are  not  expected 
until  after  Easter. 

Tomato  Sales— Sales  during  the  past  week  for  the 
entire  district  will  total  a  good  many  carloads,  when 
compared  with  canners’  unsold  holdings  and  these  sales 
at  the  following  range  in  prices:  No.  1  standard  10  oz., 
40c  to  421/00;  No.  300  tins,  I41/2  oz.,  50c  to  521/20;  No. 
303  tins,  16  oz.,  52i^c  to  55c;  No.  2  tins,  60c,  62i/oc, 
65c,  w'ith  few  cars  of  this  size  in  extra  quality  at  70c; 
No.  2  Vo  tins,  mostly  95c,  some  offered  at  $1.00;  No.  10 
tins,  $3.50. 

Canners’  Today  Tomato  Prices — No.  1  standard,  10 
oz.,  very  limited  offerings  are  held,  mostly  at  42V2C, 
some  as  high  as  45c;  No.  300  tins,  14i/o  oz.,  50c  to 
521/oC ;  No.  303  tins,  16  oz„  now  getting  scarce  at  52i/>c 
to  55c;  No.  2  fairly  good  standards,  60c  to  621/^0;  No, 
2  good  standards,  65c  to  67 i/>c,  with  some  canners  hold¬ 
ing  firm  at  70c;  No,  21/2'  fair  to  good  standards,  95c  to 
$1.00,  wdth  a  ‘few  cars  of  this  size  still  available  for 
buyer’s  labels,  held  at  $1.05  to  $1.10.  No.  10  standards 
are  still  being  offered  at  $3.50.  It  is  surprising  to  find 
that  so  many  canners  in  the  Ozarks  have  sold  out  clean 
on  tomatoes  in  No.  2  cans.  It  is  getting  quite  difficult 
for  brokers  to  handle  orders  for  mixed  cars  containing 
two  or  more  sizes. 

Warning — As  a  warning  to  jobbing  grocers  and  other 
carload  buyers  of  tomatoes  who  usually  draw  their  sup¬ 
ply  from  the  Ozarks,  we  will  state  frankly  that  they 
should  by  all  means  come  into  the  market,  buy  at  once 
and  take  prompt  shipment  of  whatever  cars  of  toma¬ 
toes  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade 
until  new  pack  is  ready  for  shipment,  about  the  middle 
of  August.  The  prices  at  which  spot  tomatoes  can  be 
bought  in  the  Ozarks  today  are  so  ridiculously  low  that 
such  low  prices  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  indefi¬ 
nitely.  Any  improvement  in  business  in  the  channels 
of  merchandising  that  will  bring  about  an  increase  in 
the  sales  of  spot  tomatoes  will  undoubtedly  bring 
lugher  prices,  and  when  the  market  prices  start  up¬ 
ward,  it  is  difficult  to  do  more  than  surmise  wffiere  the 
prices  will  stop. 

Sales  to  Jobbing  Grocers — As  a  rule,  most  jobbing 
grocers  continue  to  buy  tomatoes  just  a  carload  at  a 
time,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  buyers  must 
realize  that  canners  are  taking  a  heavy  loss  on  every 
carload  sold,  and  under  such  conditions  it  would  be  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  prices  to  go  any  lower. 

Chain  Store  Buying — The  chain  grocery  stores  are 
making  far  more  liberal  purchases  of  spot  tomatoes  in 
the  Ozarks  than  is  the  case  with  most  jobbing  grocers. 
There  is  much  less  “bickering”  on  the  part  of  chain 
store  buyers  when  making  purchases  than  was  the  case 


with  the  average  jobbing  grocery  buyer.  Buyers  for 
the  large  chain  grocery  stores  are  usually  interested  in 
buying  a  grade  of  tomatoes  suitable  for  their  private 
labels,  and  when  a  satisfactory  quality  is  found,  a  lib¬ 
eral  purchase  is  made,  and  usually  for  immediate  or 
prompt  shipment,  and  for  wide  distributon  to  points  in 
the  Middle  West.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  can¬ 
ned  foods  buyer  for  jobbing  grocers  w’ill  “haggle”  as 
much  when  making  purchase  of  a  single  carload  of  to¬ 
matoes  as  they  would  do,  or.  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  when  purchasing  10,000  or  25,000  cases  in  past 
seasons. 

Future  Tomatoes — ^There  have  been  no  general  quo¬ 
tations  sent  out  by  the  canners  of  the  Ozarks  naming 
prices  on  future  tomatoes.  Some  canners  tell  us  it  may 
be  30  or  even  60  days  before  they  will  place  any  offer¬ 
ings  of  futures  whatever  on  the  market,  Canners  show 
a  disposition  to  have  whatever  prices  they  name  on 
future  tomatoes  to  be  their  lowest  prices,  and  their  in¬ 
tention  seems  to  be  to  sell  in  a  limited  way  on  the  first 
prices  named,  hoping  as  the  season  advances  it  will  be 
possible  also  to  advance  the  prices  on  future  tomatoes. 
On  the  other  hand,  jobbing  grocers  and  other  carload 
buyers  have  not  yet  shown  any  special  interest  in  plac¬ 
ing  any  orders  for  future  tomatoes  as  shown  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  absence  of  inquiries. 

Tomato  Acreage — ^The  fact  has  developed  that  some 
canners  who  contemplate  running  their  factories  this 
year  are  just  giving  consideration  to  the  contracting  of 
a  very  limited  acreage.  These  canners  have  put  this 
important  matter  off  to  the  last  minute.  It  is  never 
possible  to  ascertain  the  acreage  of  tomatoes  that  will 
be  grown  in  any  one  crop  season  until  the  plants  have 
actually  been  set  in  the  fields.  Therefore,  it  will  be 
about  June  5  before  this  actual  acreage  can  be  definitely 
ascertained. 

Spot  Green  Beans — This  popular  food  product  seems 
to  be  in  limited  demand,  with  cut  stringless  still  obtain 
able  in  No.  2  tins  at  75c  to  85c;  No.  10  tins,  $4.00  to 
$4.25.  There  are  probably  less  than  ten  canners  in  the 
Ozarks  holding  any  spot  green  beans  at  present. 

Future  Green  Beans — No  prices  named  yet,  and 
there  are  indications  that  there  will  be  no  prices  named 
until  about  the  first  of  May. 

Bean  Acreage — Impossible  to  get  any  line  up  on  the 
probable  bean  acreage  in  the  Ozarks  this  year  for  can 
ning  purposes.  We  doubt,  however,  if  the  total  acreage 
in  the  entire  district  will  figure  as  much  as  25  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  acreage  of  last  year.  There  will 
be  some  bean  acreage  put  out  by  growers  who  expect 
to  market  their  beans  fresh  and  not  for  canners. 

Spot  Greens — Limited  supply  of  both  turnip  and 
mustard  greens  in  No,  2  and  No.  10  cans  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  Ozarks.  These  can  be  bought  in  the  Ozarks 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  packing. 

Idle  Factories — At  the  close  of  each  week’s  business 
We  have  to  add  to  our  list  of  the  number  of  canning 
factories  that  will  stand  idle  in  the  Ozarks  this  year. 
A  goodly  number  of  these  canning  factories  can  be 
bought  for  spot  cash  at  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  actual 
value,  and  there  are  quite  a  few  canneries  that  could 
be  leased  for  a  reasonable  sum,  if  some  canner  from 
other  districts  would  care  to  come  into  the  Ozarks  and 
pack  some  tomatoes  this  year.  It  is  not  too  late  to  con¬ 
tract  what  acreage  that  would  be  needed,  if  action  was 
taken  by  the  middle  of  April. 

Business  Conditions — No  apparent  improvement 
since  our  last  report.  There  is  too  much  unemployment. 
Large  railroad  machine  shops  that  usually  employ  men 
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almost  by  the  thousands  are  still  standing  idle.  Just 
how  these  unemployed  mechanics  find  it  possible  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  without  any  income  is  a  mystery.  We 
find  in  cities  where  large  railroad  shops  are  located 
there  are  a  great  many  families  in  dire  distress.  There 
must  be  less  unemployment  before  it  would  be  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  any  improvement  in  general  business 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  merchandisers. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


February  and  March  Supply  of  Shrimp  Has  Never  Been 
Less — Not  Enough  Produced  in  Alabama  to  Supply 
the  Retail  Market — Oysters  on  the  Bars  Are  More 
Plentiful.  Mobile,  Ala.,  March  26,  1931. 

SHRIMP — The  February  and  March  supply  of 
shrimp  on  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi  coast  has 
never  been  less  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  and 
while  Biloxi,  Miss.,  has  received  a  good  many  shrimp 
these  past  two  months,  they  were  caught  in  I^uisiana 
waters,  principally  offshore,  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  mainly  Lake  Borgne,  Louisiana. 

Biloxi  is  conveniently  situated  for  Lake  Borgne,  and 
as  the  majority  of  the  fishermen  that  fish  in  Lake 
Borgne  live  in  Biloxi,  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Biloxi  gets  the  bulk  of  the  shrimp  caught  in  Lake 
Borgne.  Biloxi  has  more  seafood  canning  plants  than 
any  port  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

The  Louisiana  sea  food  canning  factories  are  located 
mostly  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  therefore  the  bulk 
of  the  shrimp  caught  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  goes 
to  the  Louisiana  factories,  although  the  New  Orleans 
raw  dealers  and  raw  headless  shrimp  shippers  get  quite 
a  good  deal  of  shrimp  from  the  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  from  Lake  Borgne  and  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  so  Louisiana  has  mighty  good  shrimp¬ 
ing  and  oyster  area,  probably  better  than  any  state  in 
the  Union. 

There  were  not  enough  shrimp  produced  in  Alabama 
this  month  to  supply  the  retail  seafood  markets  in  Mo¬ 
bile,  and  the  dealers  here  had  to  draw  their  supply  of 
shrimp  from  Mississippi,  hence  there  was  no  chance  in 
the  world  for  the  sea  food  canning  plants  in  Alabama 
to  pack  shrimp  this  past  month,  and  those  factories 
that  were  not  canning  oysters  were  forced  to  lie  idle, 
which  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  chronic  condition  in  this 
section  now. 

The  calendar  tells  that  spring  commenced  this  week, 
but  the  weather  man  disposed  otherwise,  and  he  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  give  us  cold  with  frost,  which  does  not  look 
very  much  like  spring.  However,  it  shouldn’t  be  long 
now,  and  our  local  meteorologist  will  realize  that  a  more 
mild  temperature  is  due  us. 

From  the  looks  of  things,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any 
shrimp  will  be  canned  in  Alabama  this  spring.  All  the 
sea  food  factories  are  closed  down  except  two  that  are 
canning  oysters,  and  unless  the  supply  of  shrimp  as¬ 
sumes  large  proportions  the  factories  that  are  idle  now 
would  hardly  start  up  this  spring.  At  any  rate,  the 
spring  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  usually  light,  and 
it  looks  like  that  it’s  going  to  be  even  lighter  than  that 
this  year. 

The  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  oysters  goes 
into  effect  in  Alabama  on  June  1  and  lasts  two  months. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.50  per  dozen  for 
mediums  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for  large. 


Oysters — ^There  are  only  two  factories  in  Alabama 
canning  oysters  at  present,  but  they  are  going  at  it  full 
force  and  running  full  time. 

The  oysters  on  the  Alabama  reefs  or  bars  are  more 
plentiful  and  in  better  condition  than  they  have  been 
in  30  years,  therefore  a  strictly  quality  pack  of  cove 
oysters  is  being  turned  out  by  the  Alabama  factories. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  conditions  are  not  such  that 
all  the  sea  food  canning  factories  in  Alabama  could  not 
avail  themselves  of  these  fine  oysters,  but  the  oyster 
pack,  like  all  other  packs,  is  governed  entirely  by  the 
demand  ,and  it  is  so  fickle  these  days  and  times  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  actual  requirements, 
and  the  indications  are  that  all  packs  this  year  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  regardless  of  whether  the  can- 
ners  or  the  trade  wants  it  or  not.  Those  canners  that 
are  able  to  finance  their  own  pack  will  be  extremely 
cautious  about  the  size  pack  they  turn  out,  and  those 
that  the  banks  have  to  finance  will  find  that  there  are 
very  limited  accommodations  at  their  disposal,  so  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  at  a  low  ebb. 

Last  year  the  big  authorities  on  business  conditions 
preached  the  cutting  down  of  production  as  a  means  of 
solving  the  depression  problem,  but  this  year  they 
hardly  need  to  give  this  advice,  because  production 
seems  to  have  about  reached  the  end  of  the  rope,  and 
the  number  of  producers  being  less  and  there  being 
less  funds  available  with  which  to  produce,  production 
is  automatically  cut  down. 

The  sea  food  bill  regulating  the  dredging*  of  oysters, 
etc.,  did  not  come  up  for  hearing  at  the  split  session  of 
the  Alabama  legislature  which  adjourned  two  weeks 
ago,  but  preparations  are  being  made  to  bring  up  the 
bill  at  the  other  half  session,  which  convenes  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  90c  per  dozen  for  5 
ounce  and  $1.80  per  dozen  for  10  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Early  Packing  of  Spinach  and  Asparagus  is  Excellent 
in  Quality — Packs  Will  Be  Curtailed — Consumption 
of  Fruits  at  Low  Prices  Good  —  Economy  Driving 
Consumers  to  Larger  Cans — Good  Pack  of  Pineapple 
in  View. 

San  Francisco,  March  26,  1931. 

CROPS — The  lack  of  rain  in  California  is  causing 
much  concern,  although  no  real  damage  has  been 
done  as  yet.  Showers  have  fallen  at  rather  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  of  late,  with  warm  weather  in  between, 
and  field  crops  are  in  better  condition  than  might  be 
expected.  The  packing  of  both  spinach  and  asparagus 
is  under  way  and  the  quality  of  the  early  output  is 
excellent.  In  many  districts  of  the  State  the  rainfall 
is  less  than  half  the  normal,  and  even  a  more  serious 
situation  prevails  in  the  mountains  where  the  snowfall 
is  exceedingly  light,  with  a  low  water  content.  The 
outlook  is  for  light  crops  in  many  lines,  with  growers 
put  to  heavy  expense  for  pumping  operations,  where 
water  is  to  be  had. 

Packs  Curtailed — With  canning  operations  under 
way  on  early  vegetables  and  with  fruit  canners  com¬ 
mencing  to  make  preparations  for  the  season,  it  is  be¬ 
coming  quite  evident  that  production  in  many  lines 
will  be  curtailed.  Last  year  the  trend  seemed  to  be 
toward  packing  in  excess  of  requirements,  but  this  year 
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many  canners  will  quit  when  they  have  put  up  what 
they  can  reasonably  expect  to  move.  In  some  instances 
the  curtailment  will  be  voluntary,  but  in  others  bankers 
will  have  a  hand.  Comparatively  low  prices  will  rule 
again,  it  is  anticipated,  with  canners  to  be  called  upon 
to  hold  stocks  until  required  for  consumption. 

Consumption  Good — ^The  feature  of  the  canned  foods 
market  at  present  is  the  manner  in  which  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  California  fruits  is  being  stimulated  by  the  low 
prices  that  have  been  maintained  for  months  and  by 
the  sales  eiforts  being  put  forward  by  all  interested. 
The  movement  of  peaches  is  especially  satisfactory  and 
a  fairly  close  cleanup  seems  in  sight  in  case  the  demand 
continues  along  normal  lines  during  the  spring  months. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  demand  of  late  has  been 
the  call  for  the  No.  21/0  size  and  somewhat  of  a  lack  of 
interest  in  the  No.  1  size,  that  formerly  moved  so  freely 
in  the  spring.  The  cause,  of  course,  lies  in  the  extreme¬ 
ly  low  price  at  which  canned  peaches  are  being  sold  and 
of  the  desire  to  be  economical  of  the  larger  size. 

A  Survey — A  survey  of  the  distributing  field  has 
been  made  by  the  Canners’  League  of  Califoniia  and 
the  California  Peach  Growers,  and  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  facts  have  been  brought  to  light.  The  sales  records 
of  about  80,000  retail  stores  indicate  that  during  the 
last  half  of  1930  sales  of  canned  peaches  were  just 
about  as  heavy  as  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1928,  when  there  was  no  industrial  depression,  and 
showed  a  gain  of  about  20  per  cent  over  sales  by  the 
same  units  during  the  last  half  of  1929.  The  pack  of 
1930,  with  the  carry-over  from  the  previous  year,  totals 
about  14.8  million  cases,  as  against  a  pack  and  carry¬ 
over  of  11.2  million  cases  for  the  previous  year. 

Stocks  of  canned  peaches  in  the  hands  of  distributors 
the  first  of  January,  of  this  year,  were  much  lighter 
than  in  the  two  previous  years.  In  fact,  holdings  were 
just  about  one-half  those  of  January  1,  1930.  This 
condition  of  stocks  in  distributors’  hands  means  that 
purchases  will  have  to  be  made  steadily  from  canners 
and  in  increased  volume,  since  the  spring  is  the  most 
active  retail  selling  season.  This  movement  has  been 
increasing  steadily  since  the  first  of  the  year  and  in 
many  instances  rail  shipment  has  been  found  necessary 
to  secure  deliveries  as  needed.  The  situation  is  quite 
a  promising  one,  outside  the  fact  that  packers  gener¬ 
ally  are  losing  money  on  canned  peaches  at  present 
prices. 

Pineapple — The  heavy  increase  in  the  pack  of  Hawai¬ 
ian  pineapple  over  early  estimates  is  having  an  effect 
on  the  market  and  some  grades  and  sizes  are  to  be  had 
at  slight  concessions  from  the  prices  ruling  for  several 
months.  The  trade  is  attempting  to  get  its  stocks  in 
smaller  compass  and  is  putting  off  the  placing  of  deliv¬ 
ery  orders  on  goods  bought  some  time  ago.  Canners 
seem  to  be  exerting  pressure  to  move  holdings  of  No. 
10  crushed,  and  this  is  an  article  on  which  both  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  seem  well  supplied.  Opening  prices 
on  pineapple  were  named  early  in  July  last  year,  but 
may  make  their  appearance  earlier  this  year  if  Cali¬ 
fornia  canned  fruit  prices  are  brought  out  earlier. 

Freight  Reductions — Freight  rates  on  canned  foods 
and  dried  fruits  from  Pacific  Coast  ports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  reduced  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
to  60  cents  for  the  former  and  70  cents  for  the  latter. 
A  threatened  rate  war  was  checked  when  the  Pacific 
Coast-European  Conference  lines  made  the  reduction 
to  the  level  of  the  rates  recently  quoted  by  the  Isthmian 
and  Harrison  lines.  The  new  rates,  it  is  announced, 
will  hold  good  until  April  30,  1932. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  held  at  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  March  17,  resulted 
in  the  election  of  officers  as  follows :  President  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  James  D.  Dole ;  vice-president  and  plan¬ 
tation  manager,  John  L.  Whitmore ;  vice-president  and 
general  sales  manager,  H.  E.  MacConaughey ;  vice- 
president,  W.  H.  Mclnerny;  vice-president  and  secre¬ 
tary,  K.  B.  Barnes;  assistant  secretary,  C.  A.  White; 
vice-president,  A.  G.  Budge ;  vice-president,  D.  W.  Ma- 
lott;  vice-president  and  treasurer,  R.  S.  West;  assis¬ 
tant  treasurer,  S.  A.  Goff,  and  assistant  treasurer,  T. 
E.  Leach.  The  directors  are  F.  C.  Atherton,  K.  B. 
Barnes,  A.  G.  Budge,  A.  L.  Castle,  James  D.  Dole,  W. 
H.  Mclnemy,  T.  H.  Petrie,  Norman  Watkins,  R.  S.  West 
and  John  L.  Whitmore. 

The  Riverbank  Canning  Company,  Riverbank,  Cal., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000 
by  George  0.  Orr,  Lorenzo  Zerillo  and  Joseph  D’Ac- 
cardo.  The  company  specializes  on  tomatoes. 

Despondency  over  ill-health  led  Blaine  W.  Sheldon, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Pacific  Can  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  to  take  his  life  by  leaping  from  the 
fourteenth  floor  of  the  Clift  Hotel,  March  18.  He  was 
36  years  of  age  and  leaves  a  widow  and  three  children. 

J.  J.  Hartmann,  former  secretary  of  the  Bay  Side 
Canning  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  San  Jose  and  Isle- 
ton,  has  succeeded  the  late  Thomas  Chew  as  president. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  af¬ 
firmed  the  judgment  of  a  lower  court  that  the  key¬ 
opening  coffee  can  manufactured  by  the  Western  Can 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  M.  J.  B.  Co.,  does  not  in¬ 
fringe  on  the  patents  of  the  American  Can  Company. 
Last  year  Judge  Kerrigan,  of  San  Francisco,  held  that 
the  American  Can  Company’s  patent  was  valid,  but  that 
the  device  of  the  Western  Can  Company  does  not  in¬ 
fringe  upon  it. 

- * - 

J.  M.  PORN  DEAD 

Mr.  j.  M.  Porn,  Assistant  Credit  Manager  of  the 
Continental  Can  Company,  and  long  located  in 
the  Chicago  office,  died  March  22d  of  pneumonia, 
and  was  buried  March  25th. 

Mr.  Porn  was  well  known  throughout  the  industry, 
especially  in  the  West,  and  was  highly  esteemed.  He 
began  with  the  Continental  years  ago,  at  their  Syra¬ 
cuse  plant,  in  the  tin-plate  department;  later  was  in 
the  credit  department,  and  then  promoted  to  Assistant 
Credit  Manager.  He  will  be  missed  and  his  passing 
greatly  regretted. 


TRI-STATE  HOLDINGS  OF  TOMATOES 


Easton,  Md.,  March  18th,  1931. 
We  have  the  following  report  to  make  from  196  Tri-State  can¬ 
ners,  which  shows  a  comparison  of  the  spot  holdings  of  canned 
tomatoes  March  1,  1931,  and  March  1,  1930. 

Cans 


No.  1  No.  2  No.  21/2  No.  3  No.  10 

Unsold,  1931 . 100,545  780,621  5,300  321,145  163,402 

Unsold,  1930 . 105,952  433,269  4,284  112,031  119,140 


Sold,  not  shipped,  1931  12,871  73,662  4,000  5,006  48,632 

Sold,  not  shipped,  1930  8,800  52,982  3,500  14,106  44,353 

Total  cases  all  sizes  unsold  1931 . ;..1,371,013 

Total  cases  all  sizes  sold,  not  shipped,  1931..  144,171 

-  1,515,184 

Total  cases  all  sizes  sold,  not  shipped,  1930..  123,741 

Total  cases  all  sizes  unsold  19  30 .  774,676 

-  898,417 

Showing  an  increase  of  68  per  cent  over  holdings  of  March  1, 
1930. 


F.  M.  SHOOK 

Note:  1929  pack,  reduced  to  3’s . 

1930  pack,  reduced  to  3’s . 


,  Field  Secretary. 

.  6,157,921 

.  4,880,026 
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Government  to  appeal  order  modifying  pack- 

ERS’  CONSENT  DECREE— Plans  ot  packers  relative  to 
their  contemplated  re-entrance  into  the  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributing  field  suffered  a  setback  last  week  when  the  Department 
of  Justice  announced  that  the  decision  of  Justice  Bailey,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  modifying  the  pack¬ 
ers’  consent  decree  would  be  appealed  to  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

Solicitor-General  Thomas  D.  Thacher,  who  announced  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  decision  to  appeal,  stated  that  the  case  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  appear  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  early  fall. 

The  action  of  the  Government  in  waiting  until  almost  the  last 
minute  before  signifying  whether  or  not  an  appeal  would  be  filed 
had  led  to  the  general  belief  that  the  packers  would  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  wholesale  grocery  field  as  the  order  modifying  the 
decree  provided.  Now,  however,  all  plans  must  wait  until  the 
Supreme  Court  has  heard  the  case. 

The  formal  statement  accompanying  the  announcement  of  the 
Government’s  decision  to  appeal  follows,  in  part: 

“Several  weeks  ago  the  possibility  of  bringing  on  the  appeal, 
if  one  should  be  taken  in  this  case,  for  argument  before  the  sum¬ 
mer  recess  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  considered,  but  after  con¬ 
ference  with  counsel  for  the  defense  it  was  apparent  that  the 
records  and  briefs  could  not  be  prepared  in  time  for  presenta¬ 
tion  and  argument  before  the  court  had  concluded  the  hearing 
of  cases  for  this  term.” 

Statutory  provisions  permit  the  appeal  direct  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  from  the  order  of  the  trial  court, 
without  the  necessity  of  the  usual  intermediate  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  appeal  will  be  taken  from  an  order  entered  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  the  ruling  of  Jus¬ 
tice  Bailey,  on  January  5th,  that  the  national  packers  involved 
were  now  entitled  to  have  the  consent  decree  of  1930  so  m.odifie<i 
as  to  permit  them  to  manufacture,  sell  and  wholesale  so-called 
unrelated  lines,  other  food  products  in  addition  to  meats. 

The  lower  court  also  granted  the  packers  the  right  to  use 
their  distributive  facilities,  including  branch  houses  and  refrig¬ 
erator  cars,  for  the  handling  of  such  unrelated  lines.  This  was 
one  of  the  main  objections  of  the  Wholesale  Procers’  Association 
permitted  to  intervene  in  the  case,  that  the  packers  would  enjoy 
Unfair  distributive  advantages  due  to  their  ownership  and  con¬ 
trol  of  what  is  perhaps  the  finest  distributing  systems  in  the 
country. 

Since  that  time,  however.  Swift  &  Co.,  one  of  the  main  pack¬ 
ers  involved  in  the  case,  has  disposed  of  its  refrigerator  car  fleet 
to  the  General  American  Tank  Car  Corporation,  which  is  now 
handling  all  Swift  shipments  on  a  rental  basis.  It  has  been 
reported  that  the  Tank  Car  Corporation  has  been  negotiating 
with  several  other  packers  relative  to  purchasing  their  fleets,  but 
no  confirmation  of  these  reports  has  appeared  as  yet. 

The  lower  court  denied  the  packers  the  right  to  engage  in  re¬ 
tail  trade  in  both  meat  and  unrelated  products,  however.  Relief 
was  also  denied  that  would  have  permitted  ownership  of  stock 
in  stockyards,  terminal  railroads  and  market  journals. 

The  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  given  on  a  petition  filed  August  12,  1929,  by  Swift  &  Co., 
and  Armour  &  Co.,  and  their  associated  firms  and  agencies  seek¬ 
ing  modification  of  the  decree  of  1920,  which  had  been  entered 
on  consent  of  the  then  five  national  packers  by  the  same  court. 

The  packers  claimed  in  their  petition  and  at  the  hearing, 
which  lasted  two  months,  that  changes  in  the  economic  and  mer¬ 
chandising  cinditions  in  the  food  industry  since  the  entrance  of 
the  decree,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  growth  of  the  chain 
store  systems,  made  the  resttictions  which  had  been  placed  on 
them  no  longer  necessary.  It  was  argued  that  there  was  now  no 
possible  danger  of  the  packers  violating  the  anti-trust  law. 

Their  petitions  were  opposed  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  agreed  to  the  holding  of  the  hearing  to  bring  forth  evi¬ 
dence  of  present  food  merchandising  methods,  and  also  by  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  and  the  American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  who  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
case  as  interveners. 

Recent  indications  that  Congress  would  have  taken  steps  in 
the  next  session  to  curb  the  packers  from  entering  the  whole¬ 
sale  distributing  field  through  passage  of  restrictive  legislation 
is  believed  to  have  influenced  the  Department  of  Justice  in  their 
decision  to  appeal  the  ruling.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  Senate 
that  inasmuch  as  the  packers  accepted  the  decree  back  in  1920 


to  avoid  the  passage  of  restrictive  laws,  it  would  be  logical  to 
pass  these  laws  now  that  the  packers  have  thrown  off  the  ham¬ 
pering  effects  of  the  consent  decree. 

Preliminary  Returns  From  Kentucky  Gross  Sales  Tax  Low — 
The  Kentucky  gross  sales  tax  act,  more  commonly  known  as  the 
anti-chain  act,  is  an  economic  failure  if  the  preliminary  returns 
can  be  taken  as  any  criterion,  according  to  the  returns  filed  by 
affidavits  in  the  Federal  District  Court  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  last 
week. 

The  affidavit  filed  by  Joseph  Martin,  supervisor  of  the  Gross 
Sales  Tax  Department  of  Kentucky,  and  A.  H,  Brendel,  certified 
public  accountant,  shows  that  one-third  of  the  16,374  merchants 
reporting  will  be  exempt  from  paying  a  sales  tax.  On  the  basis 
of  returns  filed  to  date,  only  §65,656  is  collectible  in  gross  sales 
tax,  according  to  the  affidavit.  The  cost  of  operating  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  estimated  at  .§90,000,  or  approximately  §25,000  more 
than  is  collectible  to  this  time. 

While  the  returns  do  not  include  funds  due  frorti  chain  and 
department  stores,  all  of  which  are  covered  by  the  injunction 
suits,  the  revenue  from  the  first  returns  would  be  approximately 
$65,000  on  the  estimated  gross  sales  of  $260,000,000,  according 
to  accountants. 

When  the  State  Legislature  passed  the  measure  last  year,  it 
was  claimed  that  the  State  would  receive  approximately 
$2,000,000  annually  from  the  act.  Under  the  present  returns 
the  most  they  could  collect  would  be  only  $500,000,  according  to 
present  indications,  and  that  would  include  the  sum  due  from 
chain  stores  which  is  in  litigation  and  may  never  be  collected. 
Due  to  this  and  other  developments,  backers  of  the  law  are  be¬ 
coming  discouraged. 

Another  development  that  is  arousing  public  opposition  to  the 
bill  is  the  fact  that  certain  unscrupulous  storekeepers  w'ho,  al¬ 
though  paying  no  tax  at  all  in  many  cases,  are  adding  Ic.  a 
pound  to  the  cost  of  all  of  their  products.  The  excuse  for  this 
is  that  they  have  to  make  up  their  loss  under  the  increased  cost 
of  operations  under  the  new  law. 

However,  while  the  State  of  Kentucky  is  having  its  difficulties 
with  its  anti-chain  law,  a  dispatch  from  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
states  that  the  House  of  Representatives  there  has  passed  a  bill 
providing  a  tax  or  license  charge  of  $50  on  chain  stores  operat¬ 
ing  in  Oklahoma. 

- * - 

LOUDON  NOT  OWNED  BY  ARMOUR 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  March  23,  1931. 

Gentlemen :  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  this 
Company  from  time  to  time,  and  recently  in  par¬ 
ticular,  that  reports  have  been  circulated  among 
buyers  and  brokers  throughout  the  country  that 
this  Company  is  controlled  by  stock  ownership, 
and  its  policies  dictated  by  Armour  &  Co. 

In  order  that  you  may  not  be  misinformed  by 
such  false  reports  and  rumors,  we  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  deny  emphatically  that  Armour  &  Co., 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  owns  a  single  share 
of  the  capital  stock  of  this  Company,  or  partici¬ 
pates  in  directing  its  policies. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  LOUDON  PACKING  COMPANY, 
Stewart  Rose,  President. 

- ♦ - 

REMOVAL  NOTICE 

1861  1931 

Commemorating  our  Seventieth  Anniversary,  we  are 

pleased  to  announce  that  on  April  1st  our  Washington 

Office  will  be  located  at  Suite  726  Woodward  Building, 

Fifteenth  and  H  Streets,  N.  W. 

MASON,  FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE, 

Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


What’s  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
changes  etc. 


Canning  Equipment  Bought  for  Resale — The  Wolf- 
rom  Canning  Machinery  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
has  purchased  the  entire  machinery  and  equipment  of 
the  Cazenovia  Canning  Company,  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 
and  is  now  offering  them  for  resale  on  the  for  sale  page 
of  The  Canning  Trade. 

May  Build  Cannery — Mr.  James  P.  Allen,  St.  Joseph, 
La.,  is  considering  the  building  of  a  cannery,  and  will 
need  an  experienced  and  capable  man  to  operate  it  if 
present  plans  materialize. 

Plans  Cannery — ^F.  R.  Garner,  Marvell,  lArk., 
writes  that  he  anticipates  the  erection  of  a  cannery  at 
Marvell.  We  presume  that  tomatoes  will  be  packed  by 
Mr.  Garner. 

Want  Preserving  Machinery — S.  Twitchell  Co.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  equipment 
for  carbonated  beverages,  write  us  as  follows :  “ J.  Apol- 
lomio  &  Cia.,  Rua  Candelario,  106,  Caixa  Postal  756, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  S.  A.,  write  us  to  advise  them 
where  they  can  secure  machinery  for  the  preparation 
of  preserved  fruits — machinery  that  will  prepare  the 
fruits,  cook,  etc.” 

Wants  Can  Lacquer — Sreekissen,  Dutt  &  Co.,  33 
Middle  Road,  Eatally,  Calcutta,  India,  wants  the  names 
of  manufacturers  of  can  lacquers,  and  it  might  be  well 
to  send  sample  strips  of  tin  lacquered  and  prices  per 
gallon  and  particulars.  They  are  canners  and  condi¬ 
ment  makers,  established  in  1841. 

Record  Salmon  Catch  in  1930 — The  fishing  industry 
of  British  Columbia  broke  two  records  in  1930.  The 
catch  of  salmon  during  the  year  was  216,500,000 
pounds.  This  exceeds  by  3,944,000  pounds  the  high 
record  catch  of  1926.  Because  of  the  heavy  haul  of 
salmon  the  output  of  the  canning  industry  also  reached 
a  new  high  figure  of  2,220,000  cases,  according  to  the 
Industrial  Department  of  the  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways.  The  previous  canning  record  was  reached  in 
1926  with  2,065,198  cases.  Canada’s  total  catch  of  sea 
fish  in  1930  amounted  to  1,022,022,200  pounds,  and  was 
valued  at  $23,621,000. 

Will  Add  New  Equipment — ^The  following  institu¬ 
tions  intend  to  add  to  their  equipment  for  canning  in 
1931 :  The  State  Hospital,  Allentown,  Pa.,  attention  Mr. 
Cooper,  is  interested  in  retorts,  hoists,  canning  tables, 
closing  machines  and  No.  10  cans. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Sampson,  superintendent.  Retreat  Farms, 
Retreat,  Pa.,  would  like  to  receive  catalogues  showing 
canning  machinery  suitable  for  use  in  an  institution. 
This  means  retorts,  baskets,  closing  machines,  canning 
tables.  He  will  use  No.  10  cans. 

R.  S.  Snyder,  Department  of  Welfare,  Rockview, 
Bellefonte,  Pa.,  is  interested  in  bean  snippers  and  bean 
canning  machinery. 

Opens  Sales  Office  in  London — The  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  has  brought  to  a|  close  its 
plan  of  distributing  its  products  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  through  resident  agencies,  and  commencing 
March  1  began  handling  all  sales  of  canned  and  dried 
fruits  through  its  own  organization.  This  organization, 
British  Sales,  Ltd.,  with  headquarters  in  London,  has 
been  in  process  of  formation  for  some  time,  and  has 
been  devoting  its  attention  to  the  handling  of  Del 


Monte  brand,  operating  for  a  time  under  the  Del  Monte 
name.  Now  it  will  handle  all  of  the  corporation’s 
brands  of  canned  and  dried  fruits. 

Dead — Henry  C.  Bell-Irving,  dean  of  the  salmon  can¬ 
ning  business  in  British  Columbia,  and  for  more  than 
forty  years  a  resident  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  passed  away 
in  that  city  February  19,  at  the  age  of  75  years,  follow¬ 
ing  a  long  illness.  He  was  president  of  the  H.  B.  Bell- 
Irving  Company,  Ltd.,  agents  for  the  Anglo-British 
Columbia  Packing  Company,  which  he  founded  forty 
years  ago. 

Warehouse  Burned — A  warehouse  of  the  Columbia 
River  Packers  Association,  at  Astoria,  Ore.,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  recently,  with  a  loss  estimated  at 
$30,000. 

To  Change  Office  Location — Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
canners  and  packers,  whose  California  offices  have  for 
vears  been  in  the  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  San 
Francisco,  will  move  shortly  to  California  and  Davis 
streets,  where  a  long-term  lease  on  a  three-story  and 
basement  structure  has  been  secured. 

Grocer  Has  Big  Fire — A  disastrous  fire  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  February  10  destroyed  the  quarters  of  the 
Mebius-Drescher  Company,  wholesale  grocers  of  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Cal.,  with  a  loss  estimated  at  $150,000.  Busi¬ 
ness  was  resumed  at  once  from  a  warehouse  in  the 
same  block.  The  firm,  established  54  years  ago,  does 
a  large  business  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

Office  Address  Changed — ^The  San  Francisco  offices 
of  the  Catz  American  Company,  Inc.,  importers  and 
exporters,  have  been  moved  from  112  Market  street  to 
150  California  street. 

Incorporated — The  Drew  Canning  Company,  Ltd., 
has  been  incorporated  at  Sunnyvale,  Cal.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,  by  L.  F.  Duffey,  of  Niles,  and  F.  M. 
Drew. 

Incorporated — The  Otto  Food  Machinery  Company 
has  been  incorporated  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $500,000,  by  Herman  Riether,  179  O’Farrell 
street,  San  Francisco;  Otto  Erl,  Oakland,  and  C.  P. 
Edmed,  Cloverdale. 

To  Enlarge  Cannerv — Schuckl  &  Co.,  Inc.,  plan  to  en¬ 
large  the  canning  plant  at  Sunnyvale,  Cal.,  and  install 
new  equipment. 

New  Product — The  F.  E.  Booth  cannery,  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Cal.,  is  advising  the  public  of  the  bringing  out 
of  Booth’s  Crescent  Brand  broiled  sardines,  packed  by 
a  new  patented  process.  The  new  product  is  declared  to 
be  firmer  in  body,  finer  in  appearance  and  more  digest¬ 
ible  than  the  former  product  marketed  under  the  same 
brand. 
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This  is 

REAL  Labor-Saving 


Square  Can  Double  Seamers  saves 
the  wages  of  ten  operators. 

Max  Ams  Square  Can  Machinery  for  either  sanitary  or  dry  package  cans  is 
known  wlierever  cans  are  made.  Not  only  were  Ams  Machines  the  pioneer 
machines  for  cans  of  this  type  but  they  have  constantly  maintained  leader¬ 
ship  in  development  and  improvement  and  are,  today,  in  service  in  nine  out 
of  every  ten,  plants  making  square,  rectangular  and  irregular  cans. 

Ams  Engineers  are  at  your  service  to  demonstrate  the  economies  and  im¬ 
provements  you  can  obtain  through  the  use  of  Max  Ams  Square  Can  iNIa- 
chinery.  Put  your  square  can  production  problems  up  to  us. 


The  Max  Ams  Machine  Company 


{Originators  of  the  Sanitary  Can — 
Pioneer  Builders  of  Sanitary  Can  Machinery.) 

101  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N. 


lYSTEMS] 
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u, 


nvarying 

Quality 


Every  H  &  D  standard 
canned  foods  box  is  of  the 
same  unvarying  high  grade  quality.  Out  of 
the  millions  of  these  boxes  that  have  been 
used' — not  a  single  complaint  has  been  regis¬ 
tered' — 'not  a  single  failure  has  been  reported. 
Write  for  price  list  and  samples 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  savmg  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


Grouchy  Passenger — What  are  we  stopping  here  for? 
I  see  no  station. 

Conductor — The  engineer  got  one  of  those  midget 
cars  in  his  eye. 


“Who  is  really  the  boss  in  this  house?”  inquired  the 
friend. 

“Well,  of  course,  Maggie  assumes  command  of  the 
children,  the  servants,  the  dog,  the  cat  and  the  canary. 
But  I  can  sav  pretty  much  what  I  please  to  the  gold¬ 
fish.” 


One  day  Pat  went  into  a  shop  in  London  for  eggs. 
Pat  (to  Assistant) — What  are  eggs  today? 

Assistant — Eggs  are  eggs  today. 

Pat — Begorra,  they  were  chickens  the  last  day  I 
bought  them. 


THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

HINDER  DAUCH  SHIPPING  BOXES 


T 


LABELS 

—as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 

But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


manufacturers  Of 


Bedford 


°1"abei."s'“ 


Virginia 


“We  have  been  married  a  year  and  never  quarrel.  If 
a  difference  of  opinion  arises  and  I  am  right,  Felix  al¬ 
ways  gives  in  immediately.” 

“And  if  he  is  right?” 

“That  never  occurs.” 


Passenger — Porter,  be  careful  with  that  case;  I 
wouldn’t  have  it  damaged  for  ten  dollars. 

Porter — Right,  sir.  Remember  a  dollar  in  time  saves 
nine. 


One  of  the  section  crew  of  a  western  railroad 
chanced  to  pick  up  a  dining  car  menu  card,  and,  seeing 
at  the  top  “Table  d’hote,”  turned  to  his  pal  and  in¬ 
quired  : 

“What  does  this  ’ere  mean,  Joe?” 

“Well,”  said  Joe,  “it’s  like  this  ’ere.  Them  swells  in 
the  diners  have  some  soup,  a  bit  of  fish,  a  bit  of  this,  a 
bit  of  that,  and  a  bit  of  summat  else,  and  call  it  ‘table 
dottie.’  We  have  ‘table  dottie,’  only  we  mixes  it  all  to¬ 
gether  and  call  it  a  stew.” 


Teacher — Who  can  name  one  important  thing  we 
have  now  that  we  did  not  have  one  hundred  years  ago? 
Tommy — Me. 


At  a  fashionable  restaurant  a  girl  had  just  finished 
luncheon  and  was  preparing  to  light  a  cigarette  when 
a  waiter  showed  an  elderly  lady  to  her  table. 

“I  do  hope  you  won’t  mind  me  eating  whilst  you  are 
smoking  ”  said  the  newcomer,  acidly. 

“Not  at  all,”  came  the  ready  retort,  “so  long  as  I’m 
able  to  hear  the  orchestra.” 


The  moment  the  dentist  touched  Mandy’s  tooth  she 
began  to  scream. 

“Hush,”  said  the  dentist,  gently.  “Don’t  you  know  I 
am  a  painless  dentist?” 

“Yes,  suh,  doctor,  I  believe  you  is  painless  all  right. 
But  I  ain’t.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adhesives.  Pastes  and  Gums. 
adjuster,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hatnachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

bean  snipers. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


See  Can- 


beet  machinery. 

Avars  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  C^arburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 

nery  Supplies. 
belts.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rohins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
BMw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


BASKETS.  Picking 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 


BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery, 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

^  W.  Bliss  &  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Y’ork  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Snraeiie-Sells  Corn..  Chicago. 

The  United  Co.,  Baltimore. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ,T. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
PTllers. 

CORRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Eltc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Bsdtimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPOB.\TING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  LanKsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragiie-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE!,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Michigan  Litho.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIEIS,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Palls,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E'.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wt^ton  Scales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY, 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slayman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltinvore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprapme-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont, 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SETVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


_  SILKING  BIACHINES,  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy, 
SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y| 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Yorfk  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Bailtimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mack.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  £  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbury,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit.  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

The  United  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  £  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 


FOR 


Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF.  ■ 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 


PUREBRED  PEAS  WITH  CONCENTRATED  SEASON  AND  LARGE  POD 

The  number  of  pods  per  plant  ready  for  canning  on  a  given  day,  the  size 
of  pod  and  the  number  of  peas  in  each  pcd  are  factors  that  make  for  sup¬ 
erior  quality  in  the  can  and  for  high  yields. 


OUR  STOCKS  OF  ALASKA.  PERFECTION  AND  SURPRISE 
PEAS  ARE  OUTSTANDING  IN  EVENNESS  OF  MATURITY 
AND  SIZE  OF  POD. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Comprising 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Seeds  For  Canners 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


